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THE SNOW QUEEN. 


om cold earth slept below ; 

Above, the cold sky shone ; 

And all around, 

With a chilling sound 
From caves of ice and fields of snow 
The breath of night like death did flow 


Beneath the sinking moon. 


The wintry hedge was black ; 
The green grass was not seen ; 
The birds did rest 
On the bare thorn’s breast, 
Whose roots, beside the pathway track, 
Had bound their folds o'er many a crack 


Which the frost had made between. 


Thine eyes glowed in the glare 
Of the moon’s dying light. 
As a fen-fire’s beam 
On a sluggish stream 
Gleams dimly, so the moon shone there ; 
And it yellowed the strings of thy tangled hair, 
That shook in the wind of night. 


PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY. 
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T was her first voyage, and though she 
was only a little cargo-steamer of 
twenty-five hundred tons, she was the 
very best of her kind, the outcome of 
forty years of experiments and improve- 
ments in framework and machinery ; and 
her designers and owners thought as much 
of her as though she had been the Lucania. 
Anyone can make a floating hotel that will 
pay expenses if he only puts enough 
money into the saloon and charges for 
private baths, suites of rooms, and such 
like ; but in these days of competition and 
low freights every square inch of a cargo- 
boat must be built forcheapness, great hold 
capacity, and a certain steady speed. This 
boat was, perhaps, two hundred and forty 
feet long and thirty-two feet wide, with 
arrangements that enabled her to carry 
cattle on her main and sheep on her upper 
deck if she wanted to; but her great 
glory was the amount of cargo she could 
store away in her holds. Her owners— 
they were a very well-known Scotch firm 
—came round with her from the north, 
where she had been launched and chris- 
tened and fitted, to Liverpool, where she 
was to take cargo for New York ; and the 
owner’s daughter, Miss Frazier, went to 
and fro on the clean decks, admiring the 
new paint and the brass work, and the 
patent winches, and particularly the 
strong straight bow, over which she had 
cracked a bottle of champagne when she 
named the steamer the Dimbula. It wasa 
beautiful September afternoon, and the 
boat in all her newness—she was painted 
lead-colour with a red funnel—looked 
very fine indeed. Her house-flag was 
flying, and her whistle from time to time 
acknowledged the salutes of friendly 
boats, who saw that she was new to the 
sea and wished to make her welcome. 
“ And now,” said Miss Frazier, delight- 
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edly, to the captain, “she’s a real ship, 
isn’t she? It seems only the other day 
father gave the order for her, and now 
—and now——  Isn’t she a beauty!” 
The girl was proud of the firm, and 
talked as though she were the controlling 
partner. 

“Oh, she’s no so bad,” the skipper 
replied, cautiously. “ But I’m sayin’ that 
it takes more than christenin’ to mak’ 
a ship. In the nature o’ things, Miss 
Frazier, if ye follow me, she’s just irons 
and rivets and plates put into the form 
ofa ship. She has to find herself yet.” 

“T thought father said she was excep- 
tionally well found.” 

“So she is,” said the skipper, with a 
laugh. “ But it’s this way wi’ ships, Miss 
Frazier. She’s all here, but the parrts of 
her have not learned to work toget uer yet. 
They’ve had no chance.” 

“The engines are working beautifully. 
I can hear them.” 

“Yes, indeed. But there's more than 
engines to a ship. Every inch of her, 
yell understand, has to be livened up 
and made to work wi’ its neighbour— 
sweetenin’ her, we call it, technically.” 

“And how will you do it?” the girl 
asked. 

“ We can no more than drive and stee1 
her and so forth, but if we have rough 
weather this trip—it’s likely—she'll learn 
the rest by heart! For a ship, ye'll 
obsairve, Miss Frazier, is in no sense a 
reegid body closed at both ends. She’s 
a highly complex structure o’ various an’ 
conflictin’ strains, wi’ tissues that must give 
an’ tak’ accordin’ to her personal modulus 
of elasteecity.” Mr. Buchanan, the chief 
engineer, in his blue coat with gilt buttons, 
was coming towards them. “I'm sayin’ 
to Miss Frazier here that our little Dimbula 
has to be sweetened yet, and nothin’ but 
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a gale will do it. How’s all wi’ your 
engines, Buck ?” 

“Well enough—true by plumb an’ 
rule, o’ course ; but there’s no spontanee- 
ity yet.” He turned tothe girl. “Take 
my word, Miss Frazier, and may be ye'll 
comprehend later, even after a pretty 
girl’s christened a ship it does not follow 
that there’s such a thing as a ship under 
the men that work her.” 

“TI was sayin’ the very same, Mr. 
Buchanan,” the skipper interrupted. 

“ That's more metaphysical than I can 
follow,” said Miss Frazier, laughing. 

“Why so? Ye're good Scotch, an’— 
I knew your mother’s father, he was fra’ 
Dumfries—ye’ve a vested right in meta- 
pheesics, Miss Frazier, just as ye have in 
the Dimbula,” the engineer said. 

“Eh, well, we must go down to the 
deep watters, an’ earn Miss Frazier her 
deevidends. Will you not come to my 
cabin for tea?” said the skipper. “ We'll 
be in dock the night, and when you're 
goin’ back to.Glasgie ye can think of us 
loadin’ her down an’ drivin’ her forth— 
all for your sake.” 

In the next few days they stowed 
nearly four thousand tons dead weight 
into the Dimbula, and took her out from 
Liverpool. As soon as she met the lift 
of the open water, she naturally began 
to talk. If you put your ear to the side 
of the cabin the next time you are in a 
steamer, you will hear hundreds of little 
voices in every direction, thrilling and 
buzzing, and whispering and popping, 
and gurgling and sobbing and squeaking 
exactly like a telephone in a thunder- 
storm. Wooden ships shriek and growl and 
grunt, but iron vessels throb and quiver 
through all their hundreds of ribs and 
thousands of rivets. The Dimbula was 
very strongly built, and every piece of her 
had a letter or a number, or both, to des- 
cribe it, and every piece had been ham- 
mered or forged, or rolled, or punched by 
man, and had lived in the roar and rattle 
of the ship-yard for months. Therefore, 


every piece had its own separate voice in 
exact proportion to the amount of trouble 
spent upon it. Cast-iron, as a rule, says 
very little; but mild steel plates and 
wrought-iron, and ribs and beams that 
have been bent and welded and riveted a 
good deal, talk continuously. Their con- 
versation, of course, is not half as wise as 
human talk, because they are all, though 
they do not know it, bound down one to 
the other in black darkness, where they 
cannot tell what is happening near them, 
nor what is going to happen next. 

A short while after she had cleared 
the Irish coast, a sullen, grey-headed old 
wave of the Atlantic climbed leisurely 
over her straight bows, and sat down on 
the steam capstan, used for hauling up 
the anchor. Now the capstan and the 
engine that drove it had been newly 
painted red and green; besides which, 
nobody cares for being ducked. 

“Don’t you do that again,” the capstan 
sputtered through the teeth of his cogs. 
“Hi! Where’s the fellow gone ?” 

The wave had slouched overside with a 
plop and a chuckle ; but “Plenty more 
where he came from,” said a brother- 
wave, and went through and over the 
capstan, who was bolted firmly to an iron 
plate on the iron deck-beams below. 

“Can’t you keep still up there,” said the 
deck-beams. “ What’s the matter with 
you? One minute you weigh twice as 
much as you ought to, and the next you 
don’t!” 

“Tt isn’t my fault,” said the capstan. 
“ There’s a green brute from outside that 
comes and hits me on the head.” 

“Tell that to the shipwrights. You've 
been in position for months and you've 
never wriggled like this before. If you 
aren't careful you'll strain us.” 

“ Talking of strain,” said a low, rasping, 
unpleasant voice, “are any of you fellows 
—you deck-beams we mean—aware that 
those exceedingly ugly knees of yours 
happen to be riveted into our structure— 
ours ?” 
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“Who might you be ?” the deck-beams 
inquired. 

“Oh, nobody in particular,” was the 
answer. “ We're only the port and star- 
board upper-deck stringers; and if you 
persist in heaving and hiking like this, 
we shall be reluctantly compelled to take 
steps.” 

Now the stringers of the ship are long 
iron girders, so to speak, that run length- 
ways from stern to bow. They keep 
the iron frames (what are called ribs in 
a wooden ship) in place, and also help 
to hold the ends of the deck-beams which 
go from side to side of the ship. Stringers 
always consider themselves most impor- 
tant, because they are so long. In the 
Dimbula there were four stringers on 
each side—one far down by the bottom 
of the hold, called the bilge stringer ; 
one a little higher up called the side 
stringer ; one on the floor of the lower 
deck ; and the upper deck stringers that 
have been heard from already. 

“You will take steps—will you?” 
This wasa long echoing rumble. It came 
from the frames; scores and scores of 
them, each one about eighteen inches 
distant from the next, and each riveted 
to the stringers in four places. “We 
think you will have a certain amount of 
trouble in that,” and thousands and thou- 
sands of the little rivets that held every- 
thing together, whispered: “ You will. 
You will! Stop quivering and be quiet. 
Hold on, brethren! Hold on! Hot 
Punches! What's that ?” 

Rivets have no teeth, so they cannot 
chatter with fright; but they did their 
best as a fluttering jar swept along the 
ship from stern te bow, and she shook 
like a rat in a terrier’s mouth. 

An unusually severe pitch, for the sea 
was rising, had lifted the big throbbing 
screw nearly to the surface, and it was 
spinning round in a kind of soda water 
—half sea and half air—going much 
faster than was right, because there 
was no deep water for it to work in. 
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As it sank again, the engines, and they 
were triple expansion, three cylinders in 
a row, snorted through all their three 
pistons. ‘Was that a joke, you fellow 
outs.:: ? It’s an uncommonly poor one. 
How are we to do our work if you fly off 
the handle that way ?” 

“T didn’t fly off the handle,” said the 
screw, twirling huskily at the end of the 
screw shaft. ‘If I had, you’d have been 
scrap-iron by this time. The sea dropped 
away from under me, and I had nothing 
to catch on to, That’s all.” 

“That’s all, d’you call it?” said the 
thrust-block, whose business it is to take 
the push of the screw ; for if a screw had 
nothing to hold it back it would crawl 
right into the engine-room. (It is the 
holding back of the screwing action that 
gives the drive to a ship.) “I know I 
do my work deep down and out of sight, 
but I warn you I expect justice. All J 
ask is bare justice. Why can’t you push 
steadily and evenly, instead of whizzing 
like a whirligig, and making me hot 
under all my collars.” The thrust-block 
had six collars each faced with brass, and 
he did not wish to get them heated. 

All the bearings that supported the 
fifty feet of screw-shaft as it ran to 
the stern whispered: “Justice—give us 
justice.” 

“T can only give you what I can get 
the screw answered. “Look out! It’s 
coming again !” 

He rose with a roar as the Dimbulu 
plunged, and “ whack—whack—whack— 
whack ” went the engines, furiously, for 
they had little to check them. 

“Tm the noblest outcome of human 
ingenuity — Mr. Buchanan says so,” 
squealed the high-pressure cylinder. 
“This is simply ridiculous!” The piston 
went up savagely and choked, for half the 
steam behind it was mixed with dirty 
water. “Help! Oiler! Fitter! Stoker ! 
Help! I’m choking,” it gasped. “ Never 
in the history of maritime invention, has 
such a calamity overtaken one so young 
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and strong. And if I go, who’s to drive 
the ship ic 

“Hush! oh, hush!” whispered the 
steam, who, of course, had been to sea 
many times before. He used to spend 
his leisure ashore, in a cloud, or a gutter, 
or a flower-pot, or a thunderstorm, or any- 
where else where water was needed. 
“ That’s only-a little priming, as they call 
it. It'll happen all night, oa and off. I 
dlon’t say it’s nice, but it’s the best we can 
do under the circumstances.” 

“What difference can circumstances 
make? I'm here to do my work—on 
clean, dry steam. Blow circumstances !” 
the cylinder roared. 

“The circumstances will attend to the 
blowing. I’ve worked on the North 
Atlantic run a good many times—it’s 
going to be rough before morning.” 

“Tt isn’t distressingly calm now,” said 
the extra-strong frames, they were called 
web-frames, in the engine-room. “ There's 
an upward thrust that we don’t under- 
stand, and there’s a twist that is very bad 
for our brackets and diamond-plates, and 
there’s a sort of North-Westward pull, 
that follows the twist, which seriously 
annoys us. We mention this because we 
happened to cost a good deal of money, 
and we feel sure that the owners would 
not approve of our being treated in this 
frivolous way.” 

“T’m afraid the matter is out of the 
owner’s hands for the present,” said the 
steam, slipping into the condenser. 
“ You're left to your own devices till the 
weather betters.” 

‘“‘T wouldn’t mind the weather,” said a 
flat bass voice below, “ it’s this confounded 
cargo that’s breaking my heart. I’m the 
garboard-strake, and I’m twice as thick as 
most of the others, and I ought to know 
something.” 

The garboard-strake is the bottom- 
most plate in the bottom of a ship, and 
the Dimbula’s garboard-strake (she was a 
flat-bottome| boat) was nearly three- 
quarters of an inch mild steel. 


“The sea pushes me up in a way I 
should never have expected,” the strake 
granted, “and the cargo pushes me down, 
and, between the two, I don’t know what 
I’m supposed to do.” 

“When in doubt, hold on,” rumbled the 
steam, making head in the boilers. 

“Yes, but there’s only dark, and cold, 
and hurry, down here; and how do I 
know whether the other plates are doing 
their duty? Those bulwark-plates up 
above, I’ve heard aren’t more than five- 
sixteenths of an inch thick—scandalous, I 
call it.” 

“T agree with you,” said a huge web- 
frame, by main-cargo hatch. He was 
deeper and thicker than all the others, 
and curved half-way across the ship in 
the shape of half an arch, to support 
the deck, where deck-beams would have 
been in the way of cargo coming up and 
down. “I work entirely unsupported, 
and I observe that I am the sole strength 
of this vessel, so far as my vision extends. 
The responsibility, I assure you, is enor- 
mous. I believe the money value of the 
cargo is over one hundred and fifty 
thousand pounds. Think of that!” 

“ And every pound of it is dependent 
on my personal exertions.” Here spoke a 
sea-valve that communicated directly 
with the water outside, and was seated 
not very far from the garboard-strake. 
“T rejoice to think that Iam a Prince- 
Hyde Valve, with best Para rubber 
facings. Five patents cover me—I men- 
tion this without pride—five separate 
and several patents, each one finer than 
the other. At present I am screwed 
fast. Should I open, you would imme- 
diately be swamped. This is incontro- 
vertible !”’ 

Patent things always use the longest 
words they can. It is a trick that they 
pick up from their inventors. 

“ That’s news,” said a big centrifugal 
bilge pump. “I had an idea that you 
were employed to clean decks and things 
with. At least, I’ve used you for that 
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more than once. I forget the precise 
number, in thousands, of gallons which 
I am guaranteed to pump in an hour; 
but I assure you, my complaining friends, 
that there is not the least danger. J 
alone am capable of clearing any water 
that may find its way here. By my big- 
gest delivery, we pitched then !” 

The sea was getting up in workmanlike 
style. It was a dead westerly gale, 
blown from under a ragged opening of 
green sky, narrowed on all sides by fat, 
grey clouds; and the wind bit like pin- 
cers, as it fretted the spray into lace-work 
on the heads of the waves. 

“T tell you what it is,” the foremast 
telephoned down its wire stays. “I’m 
up here, and I can take a dispassionate 
view of things. There’s an organized 
conspiracy against us. I’m sure of it, 
because every single one of these waves 
is heading directly for our bows. The 
whole sea is concerned in it—and so’s the 
wind. It’s awful!” 

“What's awful?” said a wave, drown- 
ing the capstan for the hundredth time. 

“This organized conspiracy on your 
part,” the capstan gurgled, taking his 
cue from the mast. 

“Organized bubbles and _ spindrift! 
There has been a depression in the Gulf 
of Mexico. Excuse me!” He leaped 
overside ; but his friends took up the 
tale one after another. 

“ Which has advanced——” 
threw green over the funnel. 

“As far as Cape Hatteras——” He 
drenched the bridge. 

“And is now going out to sea—to sea 
—to sea!” Hewent out in three surges, 
making a clean sweep of a boat, which 
turned bottom up, and sank in the darken- 
ing troughs alongside. 

“ That’s all there is to it,” seethed the 
broken water roaring through the 
scuppers. “There’s no animus in our 
proceedings. We're a _ meteorological 
corollary.” 

“Is it going to get any worse,” said 
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the bow-anchor chained down to the deck, 
where he could only breathe once in five 
minutes. 

“Not knowing, 
blow a bit by midnight. 
Good-bye.” 

The wave that spoke so politely had 
travelled some distance aft, and found itself 
all mixed up on the deck amidships, 
which was a well-deck sunk between high 
bulwarks. One of the bulwark-plates, 
which was hung on hinges to open out- 
ward, had swung out, and passed the 
bulk of the water back to the sea again 
with a wop. 

“Evidently that’s what I’m made for,” 
said the plate, shutting up again with a 
sputter of pride. “Oh no you don't, my 
friend !” 

The top of a wave was trying to get in 
from outside, but the plate did not open 
in that direction, and the defeated water 
spurted back. 

“* Not bad for five-sixteenths of an inch,” 
said the bulwark-plate. “My work, I 
see, is laid down for the night,” and it 
began opening and shutting as it was 
designed to do, with the motion of the 
ship. 

“ We are not what you might call idle,” 
groaned all the frames together, as the 
Dimbula climbed a big wave, lay on her 
side at the top, and shot into the next 
hollow, twisting as she descended. A huge 
swell pushed up exactly under her middle, 
and her bow and stern hung free with no- 
thing to support them, and then one joking 
wave caught her up at the bow, and another 
at the stern, while the rest of the water 
slunk away from under her just to see how 
she would like it, so she was held up at her 
two ends only, and the weight of the cargo 
and the machinery fell on the groaning 
iron keels and bilge-stringers. 

“Ease off! Ease off there!” roared 
the garboard-strake. “I want an eighth 
of atl inch fair play. D’you hear me, you 
rivets !” 


‘“‘ Ease off ! 


can’t say. Wind may 
Thanks awfully. 


Ease off!” cried the bilge- 
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stringers. “Don’t hold us so tight to the 
frames !” 

“Ease off!” grunted the deck-beams, 
as the Dimbula rolled fearfully. ‘ You’ve 
cramped our knees into the stringers and 
we can’t move. Ease off, you flat-headed 
little nuisances.” 

Then two converging seas hit the bows, 
one on each Side, and fell away in torrents 
of streaming thunder. 

“Ease off!” shouted the forward 
collision-bulkhead. “I want to crumple 
up, but I’m stiffened in every direction. 
Ease off, you dirty little forge-filings. 
Let me breathe ! ” 

All the hundreds of plates that are 
riveted on to the frames, and make the 
outside skin of every steamer, echoed the 
call, for each plate wanted to shift and 
creep a little, and each plate, according to 
its position, complained against the rivets. 

“We can’t helpit! We can’t help it!” 
they murmured. “We're put here to 
hold you, and we're going to do it; you 
never pull us twice in the same direction. 
If you’d say what you were going to do 
next, we'd try to meet your views.” 

“ As far as I could feel,” said the upper 
deck planking, and that was four inches 
thick, “every single iron near me was 
pushing or pulling in opposite directions. 
Now, what’s the sense of that? My 
friends, let us all pull together.” 

“Pull any way you please,” roared the 
funnel, “so long as you don’t try your 
experiments on me. I need fourteen 
wire ropes all pulling in opposite direc- 
tions to hold me steady. Isn't that so?” 

“We believe you, my boy!” whistled 
the funnel-stays through their clenched 
teeth, as they twanged in the wind from 
the top of the funnel to the deck. 


“Nonsense! We must all pull to- 


gether,” the decks repeated. ‘ Pull 
lengthways.” 

“Very good,” said the stringers ; “ then 
stop pushing sideways when you get wet. 
Be content to run gracefully fore and aft, 
and curve in at the ends as we do.” 
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“No—no curves at the end. A very 
slight workmanlike curve from side to 
side, with a good grip at each knee, and 
little pieces welded on,” said the deck 
beams. 

“Fiddle!” cried the iron pillars of the 
deep, dark hold. ‘“ Who ever heard of 
curves? Stand up straight; be a per- 
fectly round column, and carry tons of 
good solid weight. Like that! There!” 
A big sea smashed on to the deck above, 
and the pillars stiffened themselves to the 
load. 

“Straight up and down is not bad,” 
said the frames, who ran that way in the 
sides of the ship, “but you must also 
expand yourselves sideways. Expansion 
is the law of life, children. Open out! 
open out!” 

“Come back!” said the deck-beams, 
savagely, as the upward heave of the sea 
made the frames try to open. ‘Come 
back to your bearings, you slack-jawed 
irons |” 

“Rigidity! Rigidity! Rigidity!” 
thumped the engines. “Absolute, un- 
varying rigidity—rigidity !” 

“You see !” whined the rivets in chorus. 
“No two of you will ever pull alike and 
—and you blame it all on us. We only 
know how to go through a plate and bite 
down on both sides so that it can’t, and 
mustn’t, and shan’t move.” 

“T’ve got one-sixteenth of an inch play 
at any rate,” said the garboard-strake, 
triumphantly, and so he had, and all the 
bottom of the ship felt easier for it. 

“Then we're no good,” sobbed the 
bottom rivets. “We were ordered—we 
were ordered—never to give and we've 
given, and the sea will come in, and we'll 
all go to the bottom together! First 
we're blamed for everything unpleasant, 
and now we haven't the consolation of 
having done our work.” 

“Don’t say I told you,” whispered the 
steam, consolingly; “but, between you 
and me and the cloud I last came from, it 
was bound to happen sooner or later. 
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You had to give a fraction, and you've 
given without knowing it. Now, hold on, 
as before.” 

“What's the use?” a few hundred 
rivets chattered. ‘“ We've given—we’ve 
given ; and the sooner we confess that we 
can’t keep the ship together and go off our 
little heads, the easier it will be. No 
rivet forged can stand this strain.” 

“No one rivet was ever meant to. Share 
it among you,” the steam answered. 


“The others can have my share. I’m 


going to pull out,” said a rivet in one of 


the forward plates. 

“Tf you go, others will follow,” hissed 
the steam. ‘“There’s nothing so con- 
tagious in a boat as rivets going. Why, I 
knew a little chap like you—he was an 
eighth of an inch fatter, though—on a 
steamer—to be sure, she was only twelve 
hundred tons, now I come to think of it— 
in exactly the same place as you are. He 
pulled out in a bit of a bobble of a sea, 
not half as bad as this, and he started all 
his friends on the same butt-strap, and the 
plates opened like a furnace door, and I 
had to climb into the nearest fog-bank 
while the boat went down.” 

“Now that’s peculiarly disgraceful,” 
said the rivet. “ Fatter than me, was he, 
and in a steamer not half our tonnage ? 
Reedy little peg! I blush for the family, 
sir.” He settled himself more firmly than 
ever in his place, and the steam chuckled. 

“You see,” he went on quite gravely, 
“a rivet, and especially a rivet in your 
position, is really the one indispensable 
part of the ship.” The steam did not say 
that he had whispered the very same 
thing to every single piece of iron aboard. 
There is no sense in telling too much. 

And all that while the little Dimbula 
pitched and chopped, and swung and 
slued, and lay down as though she were 
going to die, and got up as though she had 
been stung, and threw her nose round and 
round in circles half a dozen times as she 
dipped, for the gale was at its worst. It 
was inky black, in spite of the tearing 
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white froth on the waves, and, to top 
everything, the rain began to fall in sheets, 
so that you could not see your hand before 
your face. This did not make much dif- 
ference to the ironwork below, but it 
troubled the foremast a good deal. 

“* Now it’s all finished,” he said, dis- 
mally. ‘The conspiracy is too strong for 
us. There is nothing left but to——” 

“Hurraar! Brrrraaah! Brrrrrrp ! ” 
roared the steam through the fog-horn, 
till the decks quivered. “Don’t 
frightened below. It’s only me, just 
throwing out a few words, in case any 
one happens to be rolling round to-night.” 

“You don’t mean to say there’s any 
one except on the in 
weather?” said the funnel, in a husky 
snuffle. 

“Scores of ’em,” the steam, 
clearing its throat; “ Rrrrrraaa! Brraaaaa! 
Prrrrp! It’s a trifle windy up here; 
and, Great Boilers! how it rains !” 

“We're drowning,” said the scuppers. 
They had been doing nothing else all 
night, but this steady thresh of rain 
above them seemed to be the end of the 


be 


us sea such 


said 


world. 

“That's all right. We'll be easier in 
an hour or two. First the wind and 
then the rain: Soon you may make sail 
again! Grrraaaaaah ! Drrrraaaa! Drrrp ! 
I have a notion that the sea is going 
down already. If it does you'll learn 
something about rolling. We've only 
pitched till now. By the way, aren't you 
chaps in the hold a little easier than you 
were |” 

There was just as much groaning and 
straining as ever, but it was not so loud 
or squeaky in tone; and when the ship 
quivered she did not jar stiffly, like a 
poker hit on the floor, but gave a supple 
little waggle, like a perfectly balanced 
golf-club. 

“We have made a most amazing dis- 
covery,” said the stringers one after 
another. ‘A discovery that entirely 
changes the situation. We have found, 
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for the first time in the history of ship- 
building, that the inward pull of the 
deck beams and the outward thrust of 
the frames locks us, as it were, more 
closely in our places, and enables us to 
endure a strain which is entirely without 
parallel in the records of marine architec- 
ture.” : 

The steam turned a laugh quickly into 
a roar up the foghorn. “ What massive 
intellects you great stringers have,” he 
said, softly, when he had finished. 

“We also,” began the deck-beams, 
“are discoverers and geniuses. We are 
of opinion that the support of the hold- 
pillars materially helps us. We find that 
we lock up on them when we are sub- 
jected to a heavy and singular weight of 
sea above.” 

Here the Dimbula shot down a hollow, 
lying almost on her side, and righting at 
the bottom with a wrench and a spasm. 

“Tn these cases—are you aware of this, 
steam ?—the plating at the bows, and 
particularly at the stern—we would also 
mention the floors beneath us—help us to 
resist any tendency to spring.” It was the 
frames who were speaking in the solemn 
and awed voice which people use when they 
have just come across something entirely 
new for the very first time. 

“’m only a poor puffy little flutterer,” 
said the steam, “ but I have to stand a 
good deal of pressure in my business. 
It’s all tremendously interesting. Tell 
us some more. You fellows are so 
strong.” 

“You'll see,” said the bow-plates, 
proudly. ‘Ready behind there! Here's 
the father and mother of waves coming ! 
Sit tight, rivets all!” A great, sluicing 
comber thundered by, but through the 
scuffle and confusion the steam could hear 
the low, quick cries of the iron work as 
the various strains took them—cries like 
these—“ Easy now—easy! Now push 
for all your strength! Hold out! Give 
a fraction! Hold up! Pullin! Shove 
crossways! Mind the strain at the ends ! 
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Grip now ! 













Bite tight! Let the water 
get away from under—and there she 
goes.” 

The wave raced off into the darkness 
shouting. ‘“ Not bad that, if it’s your 
first run!” and the drenched and ducked 
ship throbbed to the beat of the engines 
inside her! All three cylinders were 
white with the salt spray that had come 
down through the engine-room hatch ; 
there was white salt on the canvas-bound 
steam-pipes, and even the bright work 
deep below was feckled and soiled ; but 
the cylinders had learned to make the most 
of steam that was half water, and were 
pounding along cheerfully. 

‘“‘How’s the noblest outcome of human 
ingenuity hitting it?” said the steam, as 
he whirled through the engine-room. 

“Nothing for nothing in the world of 
woe,” the cylinders answered, as if they 
had been working for centuries, “and 
precious little for seventy-five pounds head. 
We've made two knots this last hour and 
a quarter! Rather humiliating for eight- 
hundred horse-power, isn’t it.” 

“Well, it’s better than drifting astern, 
at any rate. You seem rather less—how 
shall I put it ’—stiff in the back than you 
were.” 

“If you'd been hammered as we've 
been this night, you wouldn’t be stiff— 
ffreff—ff either. Theoreti—retti— retti— 
cally, of course, rigidity is the thing. 
Purrr—purr—practically, there has to be 
a little give and take. We found that out 
by working on our sides for five minutes 
at a stretch—chch—chh. How’s the 
weather ?” 

“She’s going down fast,” said the 
steam. 

“Good business,” said the high-pressure 
cylinder. ‘Whack her up along, boys. 
They've given us five pounds more steam,” 
and he began humming the first bars of 
“Said the young Obadiah to the old 
Obadiah,” which, as you may have 
noticed, is a pet tune among engines not 
made for high speed. Racing liners with 
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twin serews sing “The Turkish Patrol” 
and the overture to the “Bronze Horse,” 
and “ Madame Angot,” till something goes 
wrong, and then they give Gounod’s 
“Funeral March of a Marionette,” with 
variations. 

“You'll learn a song of your own some 
fine day,” said the steam, as he flew up 
te foghorn for one last bellow. 

Next day the sky cleared and the sea 
dvopped a little, and the Dimbula began to 
roll from side to side till every inch of iron 
in herwas sick and giddy. But luckily they 
did not all feel ill at the same time: other- 
wise she would have opened out like a 
wet paper box. The steam whistled warn- 
ings as he went about his business, for it 
is in this short quick roll and tumble that 
fo!lows a heavy sea that most of the acci- 
dents happen; because then everything 
thinks that the worst is over and goes off 
guard. So he orated and chattered till 
the beams and frames and floors and 
stringers and things had learned how to 
lock down and lock up on one another, 
and endure this new kind of strain. 

They had ample time to practise, for 
they were sixteen days at sea, and it was 
foul weather till within a hundred miles 
of New York. The Dimbula picked up her 
pilot, and came in covered with salt and 
red rust. Her funnel was dirty grey 
from top to bottom ; two boats had been 
earriel away; three copper ventilators 
looked like hats after a fight with the 
police ; the bridge had a dimple in the 
middie of it ; the house that covered the 
steam steering-gear was split as with 
hatchets; there was a bill for small 
repairs in the engine-room almost as long 
as the secrew-shaft; the forward cargo- 
hatch fell into bucket staves when they 
raised the iron cross-bars ; and the steam 
capstan had been badly wrenched on its 
bed. Altogether, as the skipper said, it 
was “a pretty general average.” 

“But she’s soupled,” he said to Mr. 
guchanan. “For all her dead weight she 
rode like a yacht. Ye mind that last 


blow off the Banks? I was proud of 
her.” 

“Tt’s vera good,” said the chief en- 
gineer, looking along the dishevelled 
decks. “Now, a man judgin’ superficially 
would say we were a wreck, but we know 
otherwise—by experience.” 

Naturally everything in the Dimbula 
fairly stiffened with pride, and the fore- 
mast and the forward collision bulkhead, 
who are pushing creatures, begged the 
steam to warn the port of New York of 
their arrival. “Tell those big boats all 
about us,” they said. “They seem to 
take us quite as a matter of course.” 

It was a glorious, clear, dead calm 
morning, and in single file, with less than 
half a mile between each, their bands 
playing and their tug-boats shouting and 
waving handkerchiefs, were the Majestic, 
the Puris, the Touraine, the Servia, the 
Kaiser Wilhelm IT., and the Werkendam, 
all statelily going out to sea. As the 
Dimbula shifted her helm to give the 
great boats clear way, the steam (who 
knows far too much to mind making an 
exhibition of himself now and _ then) 
shouted :— 

“Oyez! Oyez! Oyez! Princes, Dukes, 
and Barons of the High Seas! Know ye 
by these presents we are the Dimbula, 
fifteen days nine hours from Liverpool ; 
having crossed the Atlantic with four 
thousand ton of cargo for the first time 
in our career. We have not foundered. 
We are here. Ler!’ Ker! We are not 
disabled. But we have had a time wholly 
unparalleled in the annals of ship-build- 
ing! Our decks were swept. We pitched, 
we rolled. We thought we were going to 
die. Hi!’ Hi’ Butwedidn’t. We wish 
to give notice that we have come to New 
York all the way across the Atlantic, 
through the worst weather in the world ; 
and we are the Dimbula’ We are—arr 
—ha—ha—ha-r-r-r!” 

The beautiful line of boats swept by as 
steadily as the procession of the seasons. 
The Dimbula heard the Majestie say: 
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“Hmph!” and the Paris grunted “How!” 
and the Towraine said “Oui/” with a 
little coquettish flicker of steam ; and the 
Servia said “ Haw /” and the Kaiser and 
the Werkendam said “ Hoch/” Dutch 
fashion—and that was absolutely all. 

“T did my best,” said the steam, 
gravely, “but I don’t think they were 
much impressed with us, somehow. Do 
you ?” 

“Tt’s simply disgusting,” said the bow- 
plates. “They might have seen what 
we've been through. There isn’t a ship 
on the sea that has suffered as we have— 
is there now ?” 

“Well, I wouldn’t go so far as that,” 
said the steam, ‘“‘ because I’ve worked on 
some of those boats, and put them through 
weather quite as bad as the fortnight 
that we’ve had in six days; and some of 
them are a little over ten thousand tons, 
I believe. Now I've seen the Majestic, for 
instance, ducked from her bows to her 
funnel, and I’ve helped the Arizona, I 
think she was, to back off an iceberg she 
met with one dark night; and I had to 
run out of the Paris’s engine-room one day 
because there was thirty foot of water in 
it. Of course, I don’t deny ——” The 
steam shut off suddenly, as a tug-boat, 
loaded with a political club and a brass 
band, that had been to see a New York 
Senator off to Europe, crossed their bows, 


going to Hoboken. There was a long 
silence that reached, without a break, from 
the cut-water to the propeller-blades of 
the Dimbula. 

Then a big voice said slowly and thickly, 
as though the owner had just waked up: 
“It’s my conviction that I have madea 
fool of myself.” 

The steam knew what had happened 
at once, for when a ship finds herself 
all the talking of the separate pieces 
ceases and melts into one voice, which 
is the soul of the ship. 

“ Who are you?” he said, with a 
laugh. 

“T am the Dimbula, of course. I’ve 
never been anything else except that— 
and a fool!” 

The tug-boat, which was doing its very 
best to be run down, got away just in 
time, and its band was playing clashily 
and brassily a popular but impolite air: 

‘‘In the days of old Rameses—are you on ? 

In the days of old Rameses—are you on? 
In the days of old Rameses, 

‘That story had paresis, 

Are you on—are you on—are you on ?”’ 

“ Well, I’m glad you've found yourself,” 
said the steam. “To tell thet cuth, I was 
a little tired of talking to all those ribs of 
stringers. Here’s Quarantine. After that 
we'll go to our wharf and clean up a little, 
and next month we'll do it all over 
again.” 
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MR. DU MAURIER AT HOME. 


BY ADDISON 


BRIGHT. 


(Photographs by Messrs. Fradelle & Young.) 


\] OT long ago, Sir Walter Besant was 
4% approached by a gentleman newly 
come from “away out West,” whose 
literary aspirations had eventually led him 
home again. He had passed through the 
beginner’s customary struggles with even 
more than the customary disheartening 
result. By day and by night he had 
toiled—but the publishers had bought 
nothing. And at last, desperate, heavy- 
hearted, heavy-laden, he sought Sir 
Walter—to sun himself in a ray of hope, 
or hear his doom. 

“So they won’t buy your stories ?” said 
the great man, as he turned the worn 
leaves of an oft-rejected MS. “ Well, 


what is your equipment as a novelist ?” 
The answer amounted to one word, 

“ Ambition.” Ambition—and, as an after- 

thought, a boyhood and early manhood 


spent in the wildest West. 

“Ah! well, read, mark, learn, and 
inwardly digest the Appendix to Charles 
Reade’s Wandering Heir: write of what 
you know : and you ought to succeed.” 

“But,” urged the petitioner, “ what 
about my not being a University man ?” 

“Oh”’—with a shrug of dissent—* you 
have had experiences.” 

“Yes ; but they say I want style.” 

“Very likely ; still you’ve had experi- 
ences,” 

“And I’m afraid they’re right in saying 
that my schooling was defective.” 

“Perhaps. But you've suffered soli- 
tude, known hunger, dreamed dreams, 
seen men and life with the veneer knocked 
off, jostled your way through a lawless 
world: and this is worth all the schools 
in the University. Regret nothing. Just 
keep your memories alive and be thankful 
that you’ve had experiences.” 

The story has point for the author of 
Trilby. He, too, has doubts of his right 
toa place among literary men. He, too, 


regards the “cultured craftsman” with 
envy and awe. And success has come to 
him largely because he “has kept his 
memories alive,” and “ had experiences.” 
Not that they even seemed to him worth 
writing down! ‘“ And I didn’t even know 
that I could write!” Mr. Du Maurier 
adds. - “Indeed, but for what I might 
call the finger of Fate pointing that way, 
I doubt if my pencil would ever have been 
relinquished for the pen.” 

Precisely how Peter Ibbetson came to be 
written will never be known. At the 
heart of the truth lies a tragedy. And 
the chief actor in a real tragedy is the last 
man to re-enact its scenes. But, without 
betraying confidence or giving pain, it 
may be said that this tragedy had its root 
in the loss of sight in the left eye, which 
Mr. Du Maurier suffered nearly forty 
years ago. This happened in 1857, the 
year succeeding that spent in Gleyre’s 
studio in the Quartier Latin, the studio 
described in T'rilby, when Mr. Du Maurier, 
then a young man of twenty-three, was 
working in the studio of Van Lerius, in 
Antwerp. Without the least warning, 
the sight of one eye failed. Doctors there 
were who held out comfortable hopes of 
ultimate recovery; but the eye grew 
worse and worse, and, in 1859, was finally 
pronounced incurable by a great specialist 
in Diisseldorf. 

What Mr. Du Maurier’s existence has 
been, it requires but little imaginative 
power to conceive. To live day by day 
in dread of total blindness! Continually 
to face the possibility of utter uselessness, 
worthlessness, helplessness ! To wake, and 
strive in vain to pierce the darkness of 
the night! To lie and wonder if indeed 
it be the night! To watch and watch 
for the first streak of dawn, and at its 
coming to feel a cloud of agony and terror 
pass away! What triumph with books 
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MR. DU MAURIER’S RESIDENCE. 


or plays can ever make amends for daily 


Small wonder that 


sufferings like these ? 
“Tt has 


Mr. Du Maurier murmurs: 
poisoned my whole existence.” 

There is a story told—possibly by that 
fertile raconteur, Mr. Benjamin Trovato— 
of Mr. Du Maurier’s first association with 
Harper’s Magazine. The great American 
publishers offered him a very handsome 
price for a full-page drawing for each 
monthly number. The offer was accepted. 


But no sooner was it noised abroad than 
the authorities, at 85, Fleet Street, had a 
word to say. They imagined that his 
services were theirs exclusively, and an 
official protest was despatched. Mr. 
Du Manrier’s answer, it is said, was 
brief and to the point. “ Dear , 
Man cannot live by Punch alone.—Yours, 
G. Du M.” 

It was something to do with this ques- 
tion of living by Punch alone that assisted 
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in the transformation of artist into 
novelist. This and the strenuous advice 
of Mr. Henry James. One evening the 
two friends were tramping along, and the 
talk ran upon books. The author of The 
American lamented the difficulty of getting 
good plots. Mr. Du Maurier did not 
understand where the difficulty lay. If 
plot was the one thing needful, he would 
be a novelist off-hand ; for he had always 
a supply of plots! Thereupon he de- 
scribed one. Mr. James expressed ad- 
miration. Mr. Du Maurier immediately 
offered it as agift. The novelist declined, 
vowed it was far too precious a jewel to 
give away, and urged his friend to write 
the story himself. “You are perfectly 
competent !” he argued ; and so it proved. 
For Peter Ibbetson, begun that very night, 
was at once accepted by Harper’s, enjoyed 
a fair success, brought its author a thou- 
sand pounds, and paved the way for the 
triumphal march of Trilby. 

Upon Trilby the conversation centres. 
Not because Mr. Du Maurier-has an ob- 
jection to speak freely upon any subject. 
He will describe his one glimpse of 
Charles Dickens, relate the circumstance 
of his solitary meeting with Thackeray, 
discuss Leech (in terms of eulogy), pour 
out recollections of the happy Quartier 
Latin days, heap anecdote upon anecdote 
of old friends and new, of Millais, 
Poynter, Lamont, Anstey, Furniss, Bur- 
nand, and even venture to touch, in 
kindly if discreetly guarded tones, upon 
that fiery fellow-student, Mr. Whistier. 
He will roam from the childhood spent 
in Paris, London, and Boulogne, the 
childhood much of which is recorded in 
Peter Ibbetson, to the day when, in deference 
to his father’s wish, and much against his 
own, he set up in Bucklersbury as an 
analytical chemist. School-days, student- 
days, likes, dislikes, ambitions, struggles, 
you may hear them all. And, in hearing, 
follow in his chatty wake a gentle, kindly- 
natured fellow, who always took life 
easily, and found contentment among 
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friends in that vanished wonderland of 
old Bohemia. 

Is the talk of school life? Then you 
get a glimpse of a lad after Louis 
Stevenson’s own heart : of one for whom 
books were well enough in their way, but 
odds and ends come by in hours of 
truantry possessed a more potent fascina- 
tion. Is it of laboursome days of 
wrestling with science? Then you are 
treated to a picture of a studious youth 
engrossed in the art of caricature—not so 
much heedless of the value of chemical 
experiments, as supremely indifferent to 
it. Music and drawing were his idols. 
Chemistry, in spite of that Bucklersbury 
laboratory, fitted-up regardless of ex- 
pense, was an appalling failure. Why, 
so little did the young chemist under- 
stand the very rudiments of expert 
analysis, that he actually reported un- 
favourably upon an English mine—on 
behalf of which he had been retained ! 
The West Country ore, given him to 
assay, he found no trace of gold in, and 
uctually was indiscreet enough to say so! 
Not even a visit to the mine could induce 
him to reconsider his damning report. 
In defiance of all “expert” tradition, he 
still persisted in finding nothing! And 
how could a man hope to succeed in the 
City with inconvenient principles like 
these. 

Yes, of all these flittings across the 
Channel, and from one occupation to an- 
other, Mr. Du Maurier speaks without 
reserve ; but he would rather the story 
went no further than the walls of his 
room. He would “be so glad if the 
chat could begin with Trilby, and there 
end.” He has already passed through 
the interviewer's burning, fiery furnace, 
and the process left him a little singed. 
In particular, Mr. Du Maurier begs that 
he may not be described. “ We have all 
been described,” he exclaims, in a sorrow- 
ful voice, and with a rueful look, “and 
we have been very unhappy ever 
since.” 





THE STUDIO. 


So Trilby becomes the chief subject of 
the talk. 

“T looked for no greater success with 
this tale than I had with Peter Ibbetson, 
which, by the way, I think far the better 


book. But the Harpers, from the very 
first, 1 imagine, saw with other eyes. 
They began by offering me double the 
Peter Ibbetson This I thought 
royal treatment, and at once accepted. 
Instead of clinching the matter, on the 
instant, however, they urged me to retain 
my rights in the book, accept a little less 
in a lump sum, and receive a royalty. 
But so little faith did I pin to Trilby’s 
skirts, that I said ‘No.’ Two thousand 
birds in the hand seemed good enough 
for me, and I was quite content. Within 
a few weeks, the ‘boom’ began. And 
when Harpers saw what proportions it 
was likely to assume, they voluntarily 
destroyed our agreement, and arranged 


terms. 


to allow me, from the beginning of 
January last, a handsome royalty on 
every copy sold. As a boy, I worshipped 
Byron, and there is still a lurking fond- 
ness for him in some remote corner of my 
heart. His spirit, fire, audacity, and wit 
attract But one attack, at least, 
seems cruelly unfair—in that crushing 
line of his, ‘Now Barabbas was a pub- 
lisher.’ 

“Of course, most of the stories circu- 
lated about 7rilby are ludicrously wide of 
the mark. There was no original of 
Trilby ; no original of Svengali ; nor any 
of nineteen out of twenty characters 
in the book. Little Billee is not Fred 
Walker—whom I deliberately introduced 
in his own person, to avoid any miscon- 
ception. The life described is often 
drawn ‘from the life.’ But the cha- 
racters, no. Not even in the case of my old 
friend Lamont, whose French, I can assure 


me. 
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you, is never that of ‘ Stratford atte Bowe,’ 
and whose boundless good humour and 
sunny temperament alone are reproduced 
in the ‘Laird.’ It gratifies some instinct, 
I suppose, to attach a well-known name 





A COSY CORNER. 


to a character in a popular book. Every- 
one seems better satisfied with Thackeray’s 
creation when it’s whispered, ‘ Lord 
Steyne, you know, my dear, was really 
Lord So-and-so,’ and even Meredith gets 
regarded with a longer stare when a 
half-dozen of his friends protest against 
his portraiture of each in the character of 
‘The Egoist.’ 

“Of the mechanism of 7'7rilby, I can tell 
you nothing. The story formed itself. 
The mysterious, the occult, have always 
had a fascination for me. As a child, it 
seems, I was in the habit of indulging in 
a kind of realistic dreaming ; for some of 
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the most vivid memories I have of my 
childhood days, had no existence in fact, 
I afterwards learned. One in particular 
is as real to me to-day as it was nearly 
sixty years ago. It is the memory of a 
great grimy charbonnier 
who, when I was in bed 
and turned my face to 
the wall, would open a 
door, step out, bend over 
me, lift me from the bed, 
and carry me down a 
winding staircase, to a 
room where a woman 
and children were. It 
was no nightmare ; for 
the experience was 
always a pleasant one. 
Yet neither the charbon- 
nier, nor door, nor stair, 
had any existence. It 
was, therefore, hardly 
surprising that my 
books should take the 
direction of the weird 
and mystical; nor, con- 
sidering my father’s gift 
of music, and my own 
passion for it at one 
time of my life, that 
Trilby should deal with 
musicians and song. My 
apprenticeship to science 
should, perhaps, have led 
me to verify my experiments in hypnotism 
—but it did not! It was a little tale, com- 
posed more with a view to please myself 
than to satisfy any critical craving for 
truth. And whether hypnotism can or 
cannot work the marvels I ask of it, is a 
question I take slight interest in. 

“ Trilby, as a name, must have been 
lying perdu somewhere, as they say, ‘at 
the back of my head,’ as important things 
so often do. I can trace it to a story by 
Charles Nodier, in which Trilby was a 
man. Trilby also appears in a poem by 
Alfred de Musset. And to this name, 
and the story of a woman which was once 
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told to me, my Trilby owes her birth. 
From the moment the name occurred to 


me I was struck with its value. I at 
once realised that it was a name of great 
importance. I think I must have felt as 
happy as Thackeray did when the title of 
Vanity Fair suggested itself to him. At 
any rate, I at once said to myself, ‘That is 
a name which will sell a book.’ 

“The play? Ah, I’ve nothing—noth- 
ing whatever to take credit for there. 
Mr. Paul Potter is the playwright; my 
contribution is merely the original story. 
His was the happiest of happy thoughts— 
to make the hypnotic influence the central 
motive, and so to provide a dramatic 
thread strong enough to hold together my 
rambling scenes. It was ail arranged 
without anything from me—but my con- 
sent. Nor did I feel much interest in the 
stage version, I must confess, until Mr. 


Tree approached me for the English rights. 


Then I felt that my heroine must be 
somehow realised. And I wondered how 
it was to be done. There is a school, is 
there not, which believes that wherever 
Art leads Nature is bound to follow? I 
ought to belong to it, if there is. For no 
sooner was a Trilby wanted than one 
appeared. So, at least, we heard one day 
from an Oxford friend ; and more than I 
had often commented upon the beauty of 
the lady, when she was a child living near 
us at Hampstead Heath. I inquired her 
name. It was Miss Dorothea Baird. 
She was already on the stage, and showing 
promise as an actress. I still felt scepti- 
cal ; so a photograph was sent. It was a 
full-length picture of a roguish Rosalind. 
After a glance at that, no description, no 
eulogy, was needed. I said, ‘ No acting 
will be wanted; for here is Trilby!’ 
However, I was reckoning without Mr. 
Tree. He listened, but was not convinced. 
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So I suggested that we should interview 
Miss Bairdin company. Mr. Tree evidently 
did not wish to be committed, but at last 
agreed to come. Even at the door he 
hesitated, but eventually he yielded and 
accompanied me iu. Miss Baird, in face 
and manner, seemed to me still more 
Trilby-like than ever; but Mr. Tree was 
on thoughts of acting-power intent. And 
when he gravely announced that to be an 
actress a woman should not be well-born 
and well-bred, and that, if possible, she 
should have had her home in the wings or 
the gutter, I considered the matter 
settled. We drove away in silence, and 
I, at any rate, in gloom. For Miss Baird, 
refined and gentle, and well-born and 
well-bred, was still the Trilby for me, and 
I flatly refused to see either of the ladies 
whom Mr. Tree had in mind. Finally, 
he thought he would see Miss Baird 
again, and with her read over a scene or 
two. He got another cab—returned there 
and then—in forty-eight hours the engage- 
ment was made—and since the production 
in Manchester, three months ago, he has 


consistently maintained that Trilby is the 
most astonishing personal success he has 
ever known. 

“No, I don’t think that even this 
startling, utterly unexpected ‘boom’ 
will move me from my pleasant grooves. 
Here ”—laying his hand upon a pile of 
Sketch books—‘“are studies for many 
another picture in Punch: and there”— 
pointing to a mass of manuscript— lies 
another novel—of School life and artist- 
student days, and dealing with a subject 
related to the Supernatural. Iam at no 
loss for stories to write, so long as the 
public is content to read. If I were, the 
offers I have had to lecture in the States 
might tempt me. Indeed, were I ten 
years younger, the question of filthy 
lucre would be one I should hardly be 
justified in ignoring. But the kindness 
and hospitality awaiting me out there 
would use up all that’s left to me of life, 
Iknow. And I propose to stick to my 
quiet corner, and to the weaving of these 
little stories, for which the world is good- 
natured enough to ask.” 
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TALKS WITH A NURSE. 


BY G. 


Tl, 


( N the second occasion I met Miss 
) G she had just returned from 


seeing a woman who had nearly frightened 
herself into having the cholera. An injudi- 











‘* “HOW MUCH LONGER DO YOU THINK HE’LI 
Last?" ”’ 


cious indulgence in greengages, however, 
proved to be the primary cause of the 
patient’s indisposition. Miss G smiled 
as I listened to her ludicrous account of 
the woman’s struggles to conceal the truth, 
but became grave again in answer to my 
inquiry as to the tragic episodes in a 
nurse’s life : 

There are tragic moments in a nurse’s 
career; and when they come to her 
through the experience of a poor man or 
woman’s sin or sorrow, they are mostly 
plain reality, undisguised by any veneer 
of sentiment. But sometimes there is a 
certain element of romance in the dull, 
unlovely life of a patient. I remember 
one man (Number 24) who was in my 


B. 


BURGIN. 


ward for many weeks, a quiet, well 
behaved fellow, auite young, with incur- 
able lung disease. His wife used to come 
to see him very irregularly. One day, 
as she passed me, on her way out, she 
stopped to say, “How much longer do 
you think he’ll last? I’m fairly sick of it. 
I don’t see any good in coming every 
visiting day ¢> long as there’s no change. 
I wish I’d never married him, and I 
wouldn’t have done it, only he’s saved a 
tidy bit of money.” Then she flounced 
out. WhenI returned to the poor fellow, 
he told me that he hoped I wouldn't think 
him ungrateful, but he must go home. 
“‘She’s a reggler bad ’un, but I’ve kept 
her straight from the drink, and worse 
things too, maybe. She’s going to the 
devil fast now, but I must look after her. 





‘*NUMBER 24 HAD ‘GONE HOME,’ ”’ 


I got ill through tramping about one bitter 

cold night in the rain until I found her 

—dead drunk. She had to go into the 

police cell. When I got home there was 
HA 








no fire, and I was chilled to the bone. I’ve 
been ill ever since.” 

Number 24 slept better that night, and 
looked much brighter in the morning. He 
was ready to go home by eleven o'clock, 
but the wife did not come to fetch him. 
At three o'clock, as he still insisted on 
“going home,” he was put intoacab. I 
went with him to the house, and helped 
him-into the parlour. There sat his 
wife, her flushed face sufficiently show- 
ing her condition without the additional 
evidence of a spirit bottle on the table. 
Two low-looking men were there also, 
both with glasses of spirits before them; 
and the air was heavy with the fumes of 
bad tobacco. The woman started to her 
feet, hurled incoherent reproaches at 
the man who had come at peril of his 
life to save her, and swore violently. 
But he did not hear her abuse. A fit of 
coughing came on—blood flowed from 
his mouth—a choking, struggling sigh, 
and he fell back 
on his chair. 
Number 24 had 
“gone home.’ 
The wife looked 
at her husband, 
and satisfied 
herself that he 
was dead. “I'll 
be round at the 
hospital this 
evenin’, Nurse, 
about the certi- 
ficate,” she said. 
“T s’pose I can 

out the 
money from 
the Bank now. 
Thought I was 
never goin’ to 
getit after all!” 

Are nurses 


draw 


made comfort- 

able at the houses to which they go? 
Well, I think you would be rather sur- 
prised at the manner in which I have 
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‘* PRECEDED THE FAMILY TO THE 
DINING-ROOM.”’ 


been treated by people who should have 
known better. 


There are persons who 








think that it is heartless of 
a nurse to sleep at all ; and 
a lady of high rank once 
expressed great surprise at 
my ‘“thoughtlessness” in 
objecting to sleep in the 
same room as a diphtheric 
patient. Others seem to 
think that a nurse should 
not go out, and should never sleep for 
more than an hour ata time. The hygi- 
enic view of the situation seldom occurs to 
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them at all. They believe that for a 
nurse to have an appetite is positively 
heartless and indecent. 

One day I asked a nurse friend of mine, 





‘* HER CHIEF PET.”’ 


who had been in a variety of households, 
which was the kind of family where she 
had found life most difficult. She said 
that she had once nursed a lady who kept 
seven cats, and she found them trying. 
Three were drawing-room cats ; they each 
had a basket and rug of their own, and 
when the dinner gong sounded, they arose 
and gravely preceded the family to the 
dining-room, where they were fed, each 
on her own particular plate, under the 
sideboard. These three cats did not affect 
her comfort. But the second three were 
less aristocratic, and loved rambling all 
over the house. The worst time was at 
night, when she used to shut them up in 
the kitchen. But this had to be done 
after the family and servants had retired. 
The seventh cat was her greatest pest, for 
it was the poor lady’s chief pet, and lived 
in her room. It was an ill-conditioned, 
greedy, bad-tempered beast, and its 
cushioned basket was placed in the cosiest 
corner beside the fire. Then the meals 
which were prepared for the creature! 
One day the animal refused to touch a 





plate of minced chicken which was sent 
up for it, and the sick woman was quite 
concerned at this behaviour. At her 
suggestion my friend rang the bell, and 
inquired of the housemaid if there was 
anything wrong with the food. “Oh, 
no, nurse,” said she, “but that cat’s as 
cunning as a Christian. He knows there’s 
game in the dining-room, and is waiting 
for that.” 

The subject of cat-life seemed a large 
one, but it was instructive to find that 
during my friend’s ten weeks’ residence in 
that same household (she was “on night 
duty” for most of the time), the food 
supplied for her own consumption was 
invariably cold mutton, without even an 
alleviating pickle. She had never had a 
single hot meal during the whole period. 
“Tt did me no harm,” she added, merrily ; 
“but it grew just a trifle monotonous, I 
must own.” 

Another old lady had a fancy for pillows 
(there were thirteen in her bed), of 
all sorts and shapes and sizes, and 
they had to be accurately disposed at 
different points, which were precisely 

















‘(THE FAMILY KETTLE.” 
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defined by the eccentric patient. “ You 
see,” said my friend, “ she was very ill in- 
deed, and if pillows are a comfort to one 
person, and cats to another, why shouldn't 
they have their fancies humoured ? 
People who are sick must be treated 
differently from sound folks, only I some- 
times think it’s a pity to let yourself grow 
so fanciful while you have health that you 
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and they have been looked upon as people 
of property ever since. 

These same poor have many fads and 
curious habits in connection with their 
sick. Sometimes, when a man dies, the 
relatives expect the doctor to shave the 
body in order to “make a pretty corpse of 
it.” I knew a man who had only two 
more days to live. His wife had but one 





‘** WOT A BLESSED THING ’E'S INSURED! 


can’t lay aside such follies when you are 
sick unto death.” 

I’ve nursed a good many Irish families. 
They endure even misery comically. One 
poor woman was ill in bed with a lung 
trouble. Poultices had to be applied every 
three hours. Whenever food was left for 
the sick woman, the rest of the family took 
it. I got the woman a foot-warmer (the 
foot of the bed was against the door), but 
there was no water to fill it. The family 
kettle had no lid and no spout, so when- 
ever water was wanted we were obliged to 
get the husband to pour it out. This he 
did by taking off his fur cap, covering 
with it the place where the lid should 
have been, and then pouring the water 
into the basin. This kettle was the sole 
utensil for drinking purposes, baths, and 
family washing. Perhaps this is one of 
the reasons why the poor don’t wash. I 
presented the family with a new iron 
kettle to celebrate the woman’s recovery, 





clean sheet in the house, and when I asked 
her (in the presence of the sick man) why 
she did not make him more comfortable 
by placing it on the bed and taking away 
the dirty one, she said: ‘No, no; I must 
have it to put over him when he’s dead.” 
The sick man was much moved by this 
housewifely thriftiness. ‘Oh, she be a 
rare ‘un, she be,” he remarked, with honest 
pride. A poor woman will always have 
her room swept before the neighbours 
come in to see the corpse. It never seems 
to occur to her that she might with pro- 
priety have it done whilst the man still 
lived. 

The poor are, sometimes, very supersti- 
tious about Sunday observances. One 
Monday morning, a little fellow was 
brought to the hospital by a pragmatical 
and asthmatical old aunt. The boy played 
truant from Sunday School, snatched a 
revolver from another little boy, and in 
the struggle it exploded, shooting boy 
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number one in the abdomen. There was 
a little bluish mark where the bullet had 
entered, but the lad suffered no pain, and 





rather crowed over another boy in the 
next cot who had only broken his leg. 
The aunt looked at her nephew in a stony 
sort of way. “Oh, he'll never get any 
better,” she declared. ‘‘ When shall I call 
for the corpse?” Her only reason for 
believing the boy would die was that he 
had done wrong on Sunday, and “the 
Lord would punish him.” The doctors, 
of course, knew that there was no hope, 
but she was not aware of this, and called 
next day in the most matter-of-fact manner 
to arrange for the boy’s funeral. “Is i 
ready ?” she demanded, in an injured tone, 
and when told “it” was ready, quietly 
went away for the undertaker. 

I remember another quaint little child 
in the same infirmary who politely, but 
peremptorily, put an end to prayers when 


she considered they had lasted long enough, 
by saying “ Amen,” and declining to listen 
any longer. 


{ THE BED WITHOUT A BLANKET.” 


. 


Poor people like to have their sick 
children baptised. They think it pleases 
the chaplain, and doesn’t hurt the children. 
One woman nervously explained, when 
asked if her dying child had been 
christened, “ No, no, sir, but I’ve had it 
vaccinated.” Then the child was baptised, 
and died two minutes afterwards. There 
was another boy—a lovely child—who 
died suddenly in the infirmary. I tele- 
graphed for the mother, and removed the 
body into another room. My sister nurses 
brought flowers and spread them around 
the child. Nurses are not very sensitive, 
but many of them could scarcely restrain 
their tears. The mother came and gazed 
at the body of her child. “ Wot a blessed 
thing ’e’s insured,” was all that could be 
got out of her. The very next day, two 
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lovely little children were brought in 
suffering from terrible burns caused by 
the upsetting of alamp. Both died, and 
the father and mother (they were very 
industrious, respectable people) took to 
drink, and went hopelessly to the bad. 
They said when they were drunk they 
couldn’t hear the children’s screams. 

[ once looked after a little girl who was 
dangerously ill with inflammation of the 
lungs. The parents wer6 so poor that 
they hadn’t a blanket wherewith to cover 
her. I took a blanket from my own bed, 
wrapped it round the child, and fed her. 
In three hours’ time, when I went back to 
see my poor little patient, the front door 













‘**Ee@Go MY KINKs!’”’ 


was open, the child lying on the bed with- 
out a blanket, and the fire out. Her 
father lay, dead drunk, across the hearth. 


I went upstairs, and found the mother, 
wrapped up in my blanket, also dead 
drunk. I took it away (not very gently), 
covered up the child, dashed some water 
over the parents, and spoke to them. In 
spite of the exposure, the child recovered. 
Two years afterwards, I was in the same 
neighbourhood, and a stout, healthy-look- 
ing woman stopped me. “This new 
baby’s fatter than t’other little girl of 
mine you nursed, ain’t it?” she asked 
smilingly. It was the woman who had 
taken the blanket from her sick child. 
The story had got wind, and filled the 
father and mother with such shame that 
they turned over a new leaf, beeame 
teetotallers, and were doing well. 

One evening, our porter entered the 
ward to announce a fresh case. The 
nurse, according to custom, inquired of 
the Sister whether the new-comer was to 
have a bath. “He’s a darkey,” she dis- 
gustedly added, “and a very dirty darkey 
too. Calls himself a ‘traveller’—a traveller 
who has picked up a good deal of real 
estate as he came along.” Under the 
circumstances, there was no hesitation in 
investing this distinguished personage 
with the Order of the Bath. No new 
inmate of a hospital is allowed to bathe 
by himself, so a convalescent darkey was 
selected from another ward to wait upon 
the great unknown with the insignia of 
the Order—to wit, towels and soap. The 
two black men, after the customary 
courtesies, disappeared into the 
bath-room. In a few minutes, a 
tremendous scuffle was heard, then 
a negro’s voice rose imploringly 
above the din, “For de Lord’s 
sake, Massa White Man, leggo my 
kinks!” The negro’s appeals were 
interspersed with sounds as of a 
solid substance knocking heavily 
on the floor with the emphasis 
of a pile-driver. To our aston- 
ishment, when we burst the door open, 
we found that the supposed black man 
had seized the genuine darkey by the 
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wool, and was vigorously knocking his 
head on the floor. The traveller (alias 
tramp) had gradually become piebald 
under his black brother's vigorous appli- 
cation of soap. He was disgusted at 
being taken for a negro, and scrubbed by 
a negro. On his side, the genuine de- 
scendant of Ham felt equally affronted at 
having to wash a streaky being whom he 
contemptuously designated (when rescued) 
as “Dishyer po’ white trash when yer 
disorganise him into elements.” 

Of course we all read of “heroism in 
real life,” but sometimes a nurse comes 
painfully in contact with it. I was once 
engaged in a country hospital some thirty 
miles from London. One evening, a 
young porter of twenty was brought to 
the hospital with both legs crushed. His 
father drove an evening express between 
London and York on the same line. This 
young fellow, with constitutional indiffer- 
ence to danger, was accustomed to stand 
on the platform within a foot of the train 
when it thundered past to London, and 
the old man would wave his cap with a 
rousing “Good-night, Jim,” as the train 
swept by. One night (how it happened 
will never be known), the son got a little 
too near the edge of the platform, his 
foot slipped, and the next moment he was 
partly under the train. When brought 
to the hospital, it was found necessary to 
amputate both legs, and the poor fellow 
sank rapidly. Seeing his lips begin to 
move, I bent down to hear what he 
wanted. “Can I do anything for you?” 
ILasked. “Send for the station-master,” 
he whispered. That important official, a 
little more subdued than usual, came to 
the dying porter’s bedside. ‘“ ”T'wasn’t 
the Guv’nor’s fault for running over me,” 
the poor fellow murmured. “ Yes, yes, 
that’s all right, Jim,” the station-master 
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“Where is he?” A faint 
meuth, a 


said kindly. 
smile played around Jim’s 
smile of mingled pride and satisfaction. 
“You don’t spose,” he gasped, “the 
Old ’Un ain’t going to be on time with 
his train just acause of me !” and fell back 
dead. At midnight the “ Old ’Un” arrived 
(he had driven his train straight on to Lon- 
don as usual), grimy, besmeared with oil, 





” 


“« § G@OOD-NIGHT, JIM.’ 


very quiet and reticent. He took his dead 
son by the hand, gazed at him for a minute, 
dropped it, and clumsily turned away with 
“Good-night, dim.” But every night 
after that, as the train passed Jim’s station, 
the old man waved his cap with his usual 
“Good-night, Jim,” and Jim’s friends 
declared that, in the ghostly twilight, 
Jim’s equally shadowy form sprang forth 
to answer the “ Old ’Un’s ” call. 
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LANDSCAPE 


IVHE Salon of 1824 was remarkable for 
the interest aroused in three land- 
scapes by the English painter, John 
Constable, “The Hay Wain,” “An Eng- 
lish Canal,” and “ A View near London.” 
Previous to this French land- 
scape painting had been governed by 
tradition; hard and fast rules were laid 
down for the composition of a picture, 


year, 


and the inspiration which any young 
painter derived from the study and the 
love of nature, was promptly discouraged 
and eventually overcome by the iron laws 
of the school then in power. 
Any opposition to the recognised methods 
met with rough handling from the masters 
of the time, who, by their personal teach- 
ing in the studios, and by their powerful 
position in the Salon and the artistic 


classical 


BY COROT. 


circles of Paris, killed every germ oi 
naturalness and originality. But the 
new movement in painting, which was 
then laboriously struggling for existence 
and recognition, dates practically from 
the exhibition of Constable’s canvases ; 
and a group of young French painters 
arose, inspired by the beauty of the 
Englishman’s pictures, and encouraged 
by the example of one who had dared to 
break away from the traditions of studio 
landscapes, and had endeavoured to paint 
nature as he saw it. 

Foremost among these were the five 
artists—Corot, Diaz, Millet, 
and Daubigny, now variously known as 
“The Barbizon School,” “‘The School of 
1830,” and “The Romanticists.” 

In so short an article it is impossible to 


Rousseau, 
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give more than an outline of this most 
interesting movement; at the most one 
can only hope to sketch the characters 
and personalities of these five men, who, 
at a period when France was handed over 
to political revolution, were contesting in 
the studios an artistic battle, which ulti- 
mately resulted in their being accepted as 
the leaders of French ‘painting, and in 
their sitting in judgment in the Salon 
on the works of their former oppressors, 
the Classicists. The reader who wishes 
to study more fully the history of the 
movement cannot do better than read Mr. 
David Croal Thomson’s excellent work, 
The Barbizon School. (London, Chapman 
and Hall, 1891.) 

Late in the last century, Jean Baptiste 
Camille Corot was born in the Rue de 
Bac, at Paris. The son of commercial 
parents—his father was a clerk, and his 
mother, a Swiss, kept a milliner’s shop— 
he was destined to a prosaic career. His 
artistic efforts were viewed by his family 
with extreme disapproval, and it was not 
until his twenty-sixth year, after serving 
a wearisome apprenticeship as a draper’s 
salesman, that the patient and obedient 
Corot made a final stand to be allowed 
to follow the one profession which he 
loved. 

“My son,” said the elder Corot, in 
response to his appeal, “the dowries of 
your sisters have been duly allotted, and 
I had hoped to put you into a good 
establishment ; for you are now of an age 
to be the head of a business house ; but 
seeing that you decline to be a merchant, 
and prefer to be a painter, 1 warn you 
that during my life you will not have any 
of my capital at your disposal. I will 
give you an allowance of fifteen hundred 
francs a year, but do not count on any- 
thing else ; see if you can pull through on 
that.” 

“Je vous remercie, mon pére,” replied 
Corot ; “that is all I need; you have 


'” 


made me quite happy ! 


Corot made his first professional study 
on the banks of the Seine, near the Pont 
Royal. In after life he was fond of relat- 
ing how the young girls, employed in his 
mother’s shop, used to run across the 
quay to watch him paint his picture. A 
Ma’amselle Rose evinced more artistic 
interest in the production than her com- 
panions. “She is still alive,” he said in 
1858, “and even yet occasionally pays me 
a visit. She was here only last week ; 
but, mes amis, what changes have taken 
place since then! My picture is un- 
altered ; it still shows the hour and the 
season when I made it; but M’lle Rose 
and I—what are we now ?” 

Corot never married; and all who 
knew him were charmed by the simple, 
pure life of the painter, devoted to his 
art and to his parents, and unruffled by 
the turbulence of the world. He loved 
his art, and respected it for its control 
over his passions; though it may be 
doubted if any such restraint were neces- 
sary to his eminently gentle nature. 
Filial devotion was one of his strong cha- 
racteristics ; at the moment of departure 
to meet a companion in Rome, with whom 
he had planned an extended painting tour 
through Italy, he received a summons 
from his father, then a very old man, 
calling him home, and, like an obedient 
child, he immediately dropped his en- 
gagements, and went back to his parents. 
To his kindly nature many a young 
artist was indebted for his subsequent 
success ; and by all the members of the 
Barbizon group he was deeply loved and 
respected. 

Extreme patience and extremely slow 
development marked Corot’s career. His 
early work was very “tight” and highly 
finished, and was strongly influenced by 
the classical style then in vogue. The final 
beauty of his work was not attained 
until Corot was a very old man, when the 
visionary splendour of his landscapes, 
full of the mystery and charm of the 
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forest, placed them beyond dispute at 
the head of the modern Romantic 
school. His latest pictures seem to 
have been dreamed on to the canvas; 
his simplicity is inimitable; and all 
evidence of labour and study has van- 
ished. 

To the last Corot was a painter ; and 
in the delirium of his final illness, he saw 
visions of beautiful landscapes, and 
talked of what he would do when he 
grew well again. “When the Spring 
comes,” said he, “I will paint a fine 
picture ; I see a sky full of roses.” Death 
seized him as he turned upon his bed, 
and gazed where his medal of honour 
hung on the wall, and with his feeble 
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LANDSCAPE, BY COROT 







fingers made as if to take a brush and 
begin painting. 

Théodore Rousseau was also a Parisian ; 
he was born in the year 1812. His father, 
who was a tailor, placed no obstacles in 
the way of his artistic career, and as a 
very young man we find him seriously 
engaged in the study of painting. The 
influence of Constable is, perhaps, more 
easily traced in Rousseau’s work than in 
the pictures of the other artists of the 
Barbizon School ; but the whole feeling 
of his pictures, his manner of rendering 
trees, and the rich, golden atmosphere 
which hangs over his landscapes, are the 
outcome of a strong personality, which 
enabled him to keep to his own methods 
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iN OLD BRIDGE, BY ROUSSEAU. 


during twelve years of rejection and bad 
treatment by the Classicists of the Salon. 

A great friend of Corot’s, he was utterly 
unlike his associate in temperament ; he 
was jealous, suspicious, and of an impul- 
sive disposition which led him as quickly 
into treating his colleagues with injustice 
as it urged him on to repentance and 
amiability. Many generous acts are 
related of him: on one occasion, Millet, 
who was desperately poor at the time, 
returned home to find one of his paintings 
missing, and a considerable sum of money 
in its place, with a note from Rousseau to 
the effect that, during his friend’s absence, 
he had taken the liberty of selling one of 
his pictures to a rich Englishman then 
passing through Barbizon; some years 
later, Millet discovered the painting in 
Rousseau’s studio. 

In 1836, Rousseau visited the moun- 
tains of Auvergne, and after living for a 
period among the peasantry endeavouring 
to grasp the paintable qualities of the 
scenery, he found it in his heart to paint 


a big picture, “La Descente des Vaches.” 
Ary Scheffer, who had befriended him and 
allowed him the use of his studio—Rous- 
seau's lodging was too small to hold the 
large canvas—was delighted with the pro- 
ject, and hoped hugely for success. The 
picture was sent to the Salon, and 
promptly rejected; and it was twelve 
years before Rousseau’s work was shown 
in the national exhibition. 

In the Paris studios he became 
acquainted with Diaz, and, on his removal 
to Barbizon, took his friend and admirer 
as pupil. Diaz had some difficulty in 
learning to paint trees, but, under Rous- 
seau’s tutorship, progressed so far that he 
was ultimately awarded the medal of 
honour, which ought, in justice, to have 
gone to his master. The works of these 
two artists had many characteristics in 
common, but in Diaz the colour is nearly 
always richer and more glowing, whilst 
Rousseau exhibits a fineness and even 
minuteness of detail which is occasionally 
overdone. 











CHILDREN FISHING, BY DIAZ. 


Rousseau’s life was full of 
ment. His naturally jealous 
caused him to impute unkindness to his 
best friends, and his later years were 
saddened by his wife’s loss of reason ; his 
attachment to her wou!d not permit of 
her removal, and finally his own mind 
gave way, and there was no rest for him 
in the house or in the woods. He died in 
the presence of Millet, after repeated 
strokes of paralysis. Some of his finest 
work is exhibited in the Louvre, and 
many of his paintings have been pur- 
chased for English and American collec- 
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tions. 

Diaz had Spanish blood in his veins, 
and his temperament was imbued with a 
passion for colour, which developed, in 
the course of time, into a mastery which 
the other artists of the school 
attained. The first of his 
artistic career were passed in a china 
natural aptitude 


none of 
moments 


factory, where his 


for decoration led him into the serious 
study of painting. His admiration for 
Rousseau was unbounded, and stayed with 
him until the day of his death. Before 
he became the friend and disciple of the 
older artist, he had followed him by 
stealth into the forest, eagerly hoping to 
discover the methods by which the young 
master gained his wonderful effects in 
painting foliage. Moved by his enthu- 
siasm, Rousseau took him under his care, 
and placed at his disposal all the value of 
his own hard-earned experience. Diaz 
frankly acknowledged the similarity of 
his landscape painting to Rousseau’s ; he 
was, indeed, proud at the thought that 
his work approached in treatment and 
in quality the pictures which he most 
admired. 

In his series of Eastern sketches he 
allowed his warm Spanish nature its full 
course; and he produced, by some 
mysterious inspiration, marvellous Orien- 
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tal effects, which, to those who know the 
East, seem almost impossible of attain- 
ment by one who had never travelled 
more than a few hundred miles from Paris. 

Of the five Barbizon artists, Jean Fran- 
cois Millet is most generally known in 
this country, particularly by his picture 
“ The Angelus,” which was sold for a very 
high price when put to the hammer a few 


years ago. The sentiment of this picture 
has caused it to be more talked about than 
any other of his works, but it is not con- 
sidered, by artists and good judges, to be 
his greatest work. Millet was born a 
peasant, and was reared among peasantry ; 
but in his early years he was trained to 
the appreciation of Homer and Shake- 
speare, and, throughout a youth of hard 
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work and poverty, it had been his fixed 
resolution, with the approval of his 
parents, to become an artist. 

His paintings depict the scenes amid 
which he was born, and his work, treated 
with remarkable grandeur and simplicity, 
is full of a deep, poetic feeling, which is 
undoubtedly the cause of his widespread 
popularity. 

The least interesting of the five artists 
was Daubigny ; his life was less romantic 
than the others’ ; and his work, influenced 
by Corot and Rousseau, and even by 
Millet, though excellent in colour and 
effect, is less individual in style. He 
painted sweet and happy pictures, but his 
genius never ventured into the regions of 
Millet’s romance, nor did it revel in orgies 
of colour such as Diaz loved to paint; and 
though the feeling of Corot is evident in 
more than one of his pictures, he never 
rendered the charm of a grey evening 
with the subtle poetry of the master. 
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From the photographs herein given, as 
much may be gathered of the style and 
character of the Barbizon painters as is 
possible in a black-and-white reproduction ; 
but the charm of the colour, and the fine 
effects produced by the surface of the 
paint, are necessarily absent. 

Only very occasionally in the history 
of Art can such an interesting group be 
found as the little clique of semi-hermits 
who gathered together in seclusion at 
Barbizon ; the gentle and tender Corot, 
everybody’s friend, who gave his money 
first and his advice after—he was pére 
Corot to them all; the supersensitive, 
dignified Rousseau; the ardent, enthu- 
siastic Diaz; the simple, homely peasant 
Millet; and the quiet, unromantic 
Daubigny. All of these were children of 
the great forest; seeing in its sombre 
depths glorious visions which they made 
intelligible to the world in the language 
of paint. 
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([\HE Napoleon of latter-day drama and 

opera has set up his household gods 
in one of the quietest and most retired 
corners of London, and few of those 
who come across Sir Augustus Harris in 
either of the playhouses where he reigns 
as absolute monarch of all he surveys, 
would imagine that he spends something 
like half his life in an old-world dwelling 
consecrated by memories of Grisi and 
Mario, and which has even now lingering 
about it much of the rustic charm evoked 
by its one-time name of “ Primrose 
Farm.” 

Many valuable and interesting me- 
mentoes of your host’s long and successful 
career are to be found in the hall and 
dwelling-rooms of “The Elms,” from the 
hundreds of signed photographs lining the 
staircase, and which in themselves form a 
no inconsiderable autograph collection, to 
the large silver cigar-box and splendid 
gilt centre-piece, each presented to Sir 
Augustus by the Queen, in recollection of 
operatic performances at Windsor. 

The excellent relations existent between 
the lessee of Drury Lane and his employés 
are here evidenced in many small ways, 
and notably by the fine loving-cup which 
occupies a place of honour in Lady 
Harris's drawing-room, and which was 
presented to Sir Augustus Harris by the 
members of the Cinderella Company. 

It is, perhaps, characteristic of the 
master of the house that no portrait of 
himself is to be found among the many 
counterfeit presentments of his friends, 
although an admirable painting, by Mr. 
Cecil M. Round, of Lady Harris and her 
little daughter, adds brightness to the 
large dining-room where, during the 
tenancy of its late or present occupant, 
every musical celebrity of Europe has 


been, in turn, cordially entreated and 
entertained. It was there that. Sir 
Augustus Harris, in a too brief interval of 
leisure, kindly consented to tell me some- 
thing of his methods of work, and a few 
of his opinions on these matters, of which 
few men have a greater or wider experi- 
ence. 

“T should like to ask you, Sir Augus- 
tus, whether, when preparing one of your 
spectacular dramas, or organizing the 
opera season at Covent Garden, you 
attempt to lead the public, or allow them 
to lead you ?” 

“ Well,” replied my host, deliberately, 
“I suppose I am rather like the man in 
the donkey cart who tied a carrot at the 
end of his whip, and when he found that 
was no good, tried seeing what a turnip 
would do; seriously, I believe in going 
with the public rather than essaying to 
lead my audience. Still, sometimes 
people do not know what they want 
themselves, and then their taste requires 
a little guiding !” 

“But do you not find that, like Fran- 
kenstein, you have created a monster 
difficult to satisfy ; your audience always 
expect you to excel yourself.” 

“Yes, I have to contend with that 
difficulty. In no country in the world 
has there been anything like such a 
continuous production of great spectacular 
pantomimes and dramas as at Drury Lane. 
Something of the kind was once tried in 
Paris, that was the Excelsior Ballet at 
the Eden ; also many of us can remember 
the splendid Amor produced at Milan, but 
which had unfortunately no successor. 
Each year I try to beat what has been 
done before, and also to bring a little 
variety in either the initial idea or the 
working out of my productions; for 
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instance, this year it has been my object 
to make our Drury Lane Pantomime 
more perfectly carried oui in all its details 


than has ever been the case before. Ina 
word, I have aimed at perfection rather 
than size. Hitherto, the Drury Lane 
pantomime has been on so huge a scale 


that it was practically :mpossible to trans- 
form the Spectacle to any other country. 
I have each year worked out most elabo- 
rately the scheme of expenses, etc., for 
France, Germany, America, and so on, 
but I hope that we have turned over a 
new leaf in this respect.” 





LADY HARRIS 


“Then will the new pantomime cost 
you less to produce than its predecessors ?” 
I inquired. 

“Oh, no!” he replied, smiling at the 
idea ; “the production will cost, if any- 
thing, more, but I shall aim at quality 
rather than quantity, and only the very 
best will reign supreme, both as regards 
performers, and scenic effects. But per- 
haps you do not realise,” he continued, 
“what the mounting of a Drury Lane 


AND DAUGHTER. 


We 
have over a thousand names on our 
salary list, and for weeks before Boxing 
Night the theatre is turned into a vast 
bee-hive, with every one working away for 
dear life, from the principal girl to the 
scene shifter.” 

“Then I suppose an immense sum of 
money has to be paid out before you can 
hope to see any return ?” 

“Yes, the producing of a pantomime,” 


pantomime means to all concerned. 
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he answered, shaking his head, “ certainly 
implies throwing one’s bread upon the 
waters, with tne risk of sometimes seeing 
it come back somewhat soaked. Some- 
thing like fifty thousand pounds must be 
expended before a great spectacular drama 
can be started in thorough working order, 
and at least half this sum is sunk beyond 
recall in scenery and costume.” 

“T remember hearing you once ex- 
press regret, Sir Augustus, that theatrical 
managers were debarred from allowing 
smoking in any part of the house. Do 
you seriously attribute the great success 
of the music-halls to their drinking and 
smoking licenses ? ” 

“ Yes, especially to the latter privilege,” 
he answered, emphatically. “I am not 
one of those who see immorality in a 
cigar, or untold iniquity in a brandy-and- 
soda, provided, of course, there is enough 
soda! In this matter, the music-halls 


have a terrible pull over us. Last week 
I saw Aida performed in Genoa before an 
opera-house full of attentive smokers. 
In Vienna, people have actually supper 
served them at the theatre. To tell you 
the truth, I consider that managers ought 
to be allowed to regulate these matters 
for themselves. Every hotel-keeper is 
allowed to manage his establishment as he 
chooses, and I think the same privilege 
ought to be accorded to those who hold 
sway over our places of amusement ; for 
their own sakes they would be careful 
not to allow any abuse of the privilege. 
We might have smoking and non-smok- 
ing theatres, or what would probably be a 
more sensible plan, certain portions of the 
house where smoking was permitted, and 
where drinks could be served in the 
auditorium.” 

“ What do I think of the present craze 
for burlesque?” he continued, thought- 
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fully, in answer toa question. “Burlesques 
prove, as nothing else could have done, 
the public’s taste for amusement, pure 





TECHNICAL ALBUM PRESENTED IN 1894 IN 
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and simple. The kind of piece now 
styled a burlesque is, in reality, a skilful 
blending of those elements which com- 
pose the old-fashioned comic opera, the 
music-hall ‘turn,’ and the pantomime 
spectacular effects.” 

“Do you foresee a return to genuine 
light opera ?” 

“Certainly. Show me the man who 
will write a really good and up-to-date 
comic opera, and I will show you the 
audiences ready to flock and hear it. 
Burlesques, like everything else, will have 
their day ; but they will have served their 
purpose, for, through them, as I have said 
just now, the public have asserted and 
maintained their right to be amused.” 

“But I suppose each style of drama 
has its own public ?” 

“Certainly ; and this is especially the 
case in London, where the public taste is 


divided and subdivided. Why, take the 
vast musical audience alone. There are 
those who care for good music, and 
those who care for bad music, each being 
willing to attribute the latter term in- 
differently to the other. Those who 
delight in French and Italian opera, pro- 
fess a horror of German music, and 
vice versa. Each section of the public 
must be catered for separately; but I 
have always held and acted on the 
belief that if you do a thing really well 
you will always, in London, find a 
public ready to applaud you, whether 
you are producing a pantomime or a play 
by Ibsen.” 

“By the way, how does the great 
Norwegian dramatist impress you ?” 

“ Frankly, I don’t like Ibsen. On the 
other hand, I don’t doubt his power, and, 
further, would admit that he has done 
good, at any rate in this country, by 
breaking the ice, and forcing our play- 
wrights to be more natural; but his 
work certainly owes some of its vogue to 
the unmeasured praise of certain critics.” 

“ And if I may ask you a delicate ques- 
tion, do you attribute great importance 
to the verdict of the critics ?” 

“Yes,” he replied, thoughtfully ; “ the 
critics greatly influence the success of a 
play or opera. Still, if the thing is good, 
and possesses staying power, an unfavour- 
able verdict may be reversed ; and all the 
critics in the world cannot make a bad 
piece succeed, or a really good piece fail.” 

“To turn to quite another subject, Sir 
Augustus, have you any verdict to pro- 
nouncs on the cheap prices and ‘no fee’ 
questions ?” 

“Yes; in my time I have tried every- 
thing, and I have finally returned to 
where I started; for I found that, in 
London at any rate, the audience will pay 
anything in reason for what is worth see- 
ing; and, further, that notwithstanding 
the ‘no fee’ agitation, the very people 
for whom the innovation was made, 
namely, the public, did not even attempt 
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to support the managers, but continued 
tipping indiscriminately. I gave the ‘no 
fee’ system a fair trial before ] returned 
to my old ways. As regards the prices 
of seats, of course, common sense must 
have its say. I could quote to you the 
names of several outlying theatres where 
it would be absurd to keep up the prices ; 
but in the West-end, where, if you care to 
succeed as a theatrical manager, expense 
must be no object, you are bound to 
charge fair prices for seats. Perhaps you 
will remember that Sir Henry Irving 
tried the plan of allowing people to book 
seats in the pit. All the thanks he 
received was to be hissed by the very 
people whom he hoped to benefit.” 

“IT need hardly ask yeu if you disapprove 
of the claque system ?” 

“ Paid applause,” replied Sir Augustus, 
“is an insult to the intelligence of the 
public. Of course, it is very pleasant to 
receive the applause of friends, but a paid 
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claque, such as that made use of in Paris, 
is an abomination.” 

“I suppose no one knows better than 
yourself what chances the stage offers to 
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young people, and your advice must often 
be asked by would-be Pattis and Ellen 
Terrys ?” 

“Well, a great many young people get 
stage-struck, and believe that they have 
only to ‘walk on’ to achieve success. 
Now it is obvious that any youth or girl 
anxious to go on the stage should begin 
by learning the rudiments of the art. I 
have always advocated the formation of 
an English Conservatoire, but the difficulty 
would be to find people who would devote 
themselves to the ungrateful task of 
starting it and making it work well at 
first.” 

“Do you advise English musical stu- 
dents to study abroad ?” 

“ Most certainly. Yes, I know it is the 
fashion to say that as good teaching can 
be got in England as out. This is true 
to a certain extent, but it must be remem- 
bered that no really great singer has been 
entirely trained at home. I know some- 
thing of the matter, for I have had under 
my hand almost all the operatic stars in 
the world, both in the. beginning and in 
the zenith of their careers.” 

“ Then, when organizing an opera season 
or composing a company, do you allow 
yourself to be influenced by your personal 
judgment of the individual, or by the 
popularity and well-known personality of 
any given singer ?” 

“I take both things into consideration,” 
he answered, frankly ; “of course, the box- 
office is a sure test of what any popular 
favourite is worth, from a business point 
of view. ‘The public always want the 
best, and the best, especially when a lady, 
generally puts a very high price on its 
talents. Then it is for the manager to see 
if he can afford to give what is asked. 
When other artists, not so good, come 
expecting to be paid as well, all you have 
to do is to confront them with your box- 
office clerk, who can tell them, to a fraction, 
their comparative value as fixed by the 
public. Personally, I have great faith in: 
unknown ability, and I have rarely made 
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a mistake when making an agreement. I 
generally allow myself to be guided both 
by what the public say, and by what I 
think ; and I often go by my own judg- 
ment before the public have had time to 
say anything.” 

“T suppose that in anything like 
pantomime work, costumes and scenery 


play a great part. May I ask you what 


you consider the secret of success in these 


matters ?” 

“Attention to details, attention to 
details, and once more attention to details! 
I consider that every item that goes to 
make up the whole is of the very utmost 
importance. You must remember that 
rehearsals with me do not mean sitting 
down and watching some one else do the 
work. I make a point of making myself 
acquainted with allthatisabout to be done. 
[ may add that I owe not a little to my 
large working staff of assistants. Good will 
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and kindliness go a great way even in 
making a pantomime successful, and often 
some trifling act of good nature and kind- 
ness will be returned a hundred-fold, and 
in a way you least expect. And yet,” 
added Sir Augustus soberly, “still oftener 
those whom you sought to benefit will do 
their best to ruin you and injure you in 
every possible way.” 

“ How horrible ! ” 

“ Yes, but it generally turns out horrible 
for them in the end,” concluded my host 
briskly. 

And then, as the two secretaries, 
heavily laden with the Saturday 
morning’s correspondence, arrived from 
Drury Lane, Sir Augustus, before sitting 
down to work, showed me a glimpse of 
his treasures, almost without exception 
collected with a view to assisting 
their owner in his many labours, and 
which include perhaps the most mar- 
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vellous theatrical library in the world, 
and a cabinet, in itself a work of art, con- 
taining all the scenarios of past Drury 
Lane pantomimes. 

Not the least interesting portion of the 
library is that devoted to works dealing 
with decoration and costume. Whenever 
a volume of this and kindred subjects is 
published in London or Paris, it is in- 
stantly added to the collection ; scarce a 
day passes without a reference to one or 
other of those books, for Sir Augustus is 
an enthusiast where scenic efiects are in 
question, and when composing a group of 
figures or scheme of colouring, he wishes 
to have the whole resources of the world 
under his hand, and often finds 
inspiration in works dealing with such 
widely different subjects as ancient 
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Egyptian lore, and modern Japanese 
art. 

In a charming low-ceilinged apartment, 
called, at least by courtesy, the playroom 
of your host’s little daughter, is a priceless 
set of the score and libretto of every 
opera produced during the last hundred 
years. In the book-lined study hangs a 
large cardboard box on which is inscribed 
the significant words, “Please do not 
touch or destroy any of these papers in 
this room ;” and here also are to be found 
the framed testimonials of Patents pre- 
sented and granted to their owner, includ- 
ing that of the knighthood conferred on 
him by the Duke of Saxe Meinengen, and 
the warrant signed by the Queen signi- 
fying Her Majesty’sapproval of hiselection 
as Sheriff in 1887. 
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GODIVA OF HIRST. 


BY ARTHUR W. BECKETT. 


ETSY THORPE was by no means a 

pretty girl, her face was too freckled, 
though her complexion was ruddy with 
the glow of health. Her nose was deci- 
dedly snub ; her mouth was large, though 
she had a fine set of teeth. But her hair 
was dark as night, and her eyes were 
bright, and black like sloes. Her figure 
was decidedly round, if not awkward ; her 
hands were large, and in this respect 
matched her pedal extremities. In mind 
she was as simple as a country maiden 
should be ; in fact some people called her 
daft, which was not true, for Betsy was 
nothing more than innocent. 

Yet Will Garland loved Betsy. He 
seemed to find attractions in her that no 
one else saw, as is the way with lovers. 
Her sloe black eyes were to him as bright 
and beautiful as guiding stars. Simple, 


honest, manly Will loved Betsy Thorpe as 
well as ever man loved woman. 
Garland was a preventive man. 
with other King’s officers, had to watch 
the coast on either side of Hirst village, 
where Betsy Thorpe dwelt on Master 
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Steven’s farm. The Hirst gang of 
smugglers was one of the most desperate 
bands of lawless men that ever rode the 
country, and Ben Novis, the leader of the 
gang, was the man most deserving the 
hangman’s rope in all the country-side. 
King George the Third was at war with 
France—a desperate war, a bloody war— 
and all the men in his service that could 
be spared were pushed to the front, thus 
much weakening the force whose duty it 
was to guard the King’s customs. The 
war had broken out at a time when the 
smuggling of imported goods was at its 
height in England. Such commodities as 
lace, gloves, tea, Hollands gin, and brandy, 
and, in a lesser sense, tobacco, were ex- 
ceedingly expensive luxuries at this time. 
The masses of the people could not afford 


to indulge in them and pay the heavy 
import duty, so that nearly all the male 
population of the seaport villages along 
the west and south coasts, and especially 
the men of Cornwall and Sussex, smuggled 
or dealt in smuggled goods. In Sussex, 
particularly, illicit trading attained such 
formidable proportions that large armed 
gangs of smugglers rode about the country 
in the broad light of day, spreading fear 
wherever they went, and defying all law 
and order. Crippled in their resources by 
the war, and the almost impassable state 
of the country roads, it was long before 
the government were able to cope with 
these bands of desperadoes. 

The Hirst gang was perhaps the most 
formidable of these bodies of freebooters ; 
they stopped at nought; smuggling, pillage, 
and murder were all laid to their charge, 
and woe to the man who defied them. 
They had their headquarters at the 
“‘Fishermen’s Rest” inn, the landlord of 
which was thus enabled to retail his spirits 
to his customers free of import tax. 

It was the duty of Will Garland and his 
brother preventive men in the King’s 
service to keep a strict eye on the move- 
ments of the Hirst Gang. But the force 
that watched this part of the coast was so 
weak in its numbers that it was entirely 
unable to cope with the traffic, and could 
only watch events. Yet, one day, Garland 
entered the enemy’s camp, and boldly 
effected a capture. 

It was late on a summer Sunday evening 
when Will Garland entered the parlour of 
the “Fishermen’s Rest” and called for 
refreshment. He sat alone nearly an hour 
over his grog, lost in thought, his presence 
evidently forgotten by the landlord. Then 
two men entered the kitchen, or common 
room, and ordered rum. Will came to 
himself at the sound of their voices, for 
he detected the speech of Ben Novis, the 
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Captain of the Hirst smugglers. He 
determined to remain quiet and play the 
eavesdropper, for he thought that, per- 
chance, he might hear something to his 
advantage. 

The rum was brought, and the two 
smugglers were left alone. 

Presently, Novis remarked to his 
companion : 

“We'll require all the gang to help to 
run Steve’s cargo to-morrow night, as it’s 
bound to be a heavy one.” 

Steve was the skipper in charge of the 
smugglers’ smack. The gang expected 
him to arrive off the coast on the morrow 
night with a cargoof spirits from Schiedam. 

“T’ve warned all the men to be in 
waiting,” remarked Novis’s companion. 
Then he added, “D’ye think he'll escape 


the King’s ships ? They’re in the Channel 
as thick as bees on a honeycomb, watching 
for the French fleet.” 

Will applied his eye to the crack in the 
parlour door, and saw that the speaker 
was young Henderson, a recruit in the 
gang, but a man who gave promise to 
become one of its most daring members. 

“Trust Steve for that,” answered Novis; 
“he was never known to be a-napping 
when vultures were about.” 

The conversation drifted on the details 
of the expected run; the time and place 
were discussed, and then it turned on 
other matters connected with the gang. 
Will listened to all, remaining as quiet as 
a mouse in a hole that knows the cat is 
watching for it outside. 

Garland remained in the parlour until 
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the smugglers left the inn, and, watching 
from the window, he saw them separate 
for their respective homes. 

Then a bold and foolhardy idea called 
upon him to act. He knew well enough 
that the force of King’s men at Hirst was 
too small to capture the smugglers and 
their cargo, and he knew that the time 
was too short to summon sufficient help. 
He gently opened the parlour window, 
that he might not attract attention 
leaving by the door, and dropped from 
the sill into the night, then struck 
across the field in the direction taken by 
Henderson. He jumped a couple of dykes 
to shorten his way, that he might get 
before the smuggler, and then crept 
under the shadow of a hedge. Presently 
he heard Henderson coming along the 
path, whistling softly. 

“Stand and surrender in the King’s 
name ! ” 

Garland had sprung from the shadow 
of the hedge, and presented his pistol at 
the smuggler’s head. Henderson was for 
the moment startled, then, although un- 
armed, he attempted to show fight. 

“If you won't be quiet I'll have to 
cripple you,” said Garland, and he fired 
his pistol at the smuggler. 

Henderson uttered a cry of pain, and 
his right arm fell helpless at his side. 

It was now a comparatively easy task 
to conduct him to the guard-house. He 
asked his capturer, indignantly, why he 
was thus dealt by, as he had not been 
caught breaking any law. 

“T heard your talk with Novis just 
now at the inn,” said Garland. And 
Henderson had to come. 

The capture of their comrade was soon 
known to the gang. No one could say 
who had taken him until the landlord of 
“The Fishermen’s Rest” suddenly re- 
membered that Garland, the preventive 
man, had been at his house that evening. 
So Ben Novis swore thatche must be the 
man. 

As soon as the cargo had been safely run, 
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the smugglers determined to be revenged 
on Garland. Late one night, when on his 
beat, he was thrown down from behind, 
gagged, and carried away in the darkness. 

Betsy Thorpe did not faint when she 
heard that her lover had been captured by 
the gang; she staggered, and her face 
paled, for she remembered that Ben Novis 
and his men were renowned for the 
cruelty they inflicted on those who fell 
into their hands. Without stopping to 
put on her hat, she slipped out of the 
farm-house when no one observed her, and 
walked boldly to Novis’s cottage. 

It was evening, and Novis was smoking 
his after-supper pipe in the doorway. 

“Bless my heart, girl,” cried the Captain 
when he saw his visitor, taking the pipe 
from his lips, as he guessed that she had 
come to plead the cause of her iover. 
“Bless my heart,” he repeated, “you 
rarely come tosee old Ben. Come with- 
out a thing on your head, too ; well, well, 
boys and girls never takes care o’ them- 
selves till they’re nigh on thirty, I allus 
says.” 

“Stop your humbug,” said Betsy, in an 
unbroken voice. ‘ Where’s my Will ?” 

“Now yer’ve asked me a question,” 
declared the Captain. “ But wherever he 
is,” he added, “I reckon he’s safe and 
a-doin’ well. Don’t trouble your purty 
head about ’im”—this sarcastically. 

“What are you agoin’ to do with 
him ?” was Betsy’s next question. ‘ You 
needn’t be ashamed to speak out. I want 
to know, and I’ve a right to know.” 

“Now yer've come to the pint,” re- 
marked Novis, after clearing his throat. 
“ As yer say, yer've a right to know, and 
so I'll tell ye so far as I knows myself. 
We're just goin’ to wait till we see what 
the court’ll do by young Henderson, and, 
as near as we can, we'll treat your Will as 
they treat him. Till then, we'll shelter 
and feed him well.” 

Betsy turned round and went down the 
garden path. Novis looked after her, and 
marvelled that she took her trouble so well. 
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“The girl’s got spirit,” he said to him- 
self. “ Pity she’s not a bit prettier, then 
I'd marry her myself. Howsomever, we 
must keep our power up, and Will Gar- 
land’s got to pay the price.” 

In a few weeks Henderson, thesmuggler, 
was brought before the Court. As the 
only witness against him was in the hands 
of the Hirst Gang, and could not be dis- 
covered, the magistrate before whom he 
had first to appear could not try him for 
conspiracy, so he was sent to the assizes, 
where he was arraigned for smuggling, as 
it was known that he had taken a promi- 
nent part in running a cargo a month or 
two previously. Two of the King’s customs 
men appeared against him, and Henderson 
was sentenced to a lengthy term of im- 
prisonment. 

When Novis and his gang heard of the 
sentence they were exceedingly wrath. 
They did not suspect for a moment that a 
charge of smuggling would have been 
brought against Henderson, for they did 
not think that any particular case was 
known against him. However, they 
determined that they would immediately 
wreak their revenge on Garland, who had 
been the means of getting their comrade 
into trouble. 

The news of the sentence on Henderson 
reached the ears of Betsy Thorpe, who 
had anxiously awaited it. Again she 
went to Novis’s cottage. 

“What are you going to do to my 
Will?” she demanded. 

“Scourge him naked across the com- 
mon to-night, and be d——d to him!” 
roared Novis. 

Betsy winced and shrunk back, as if 
she felt the blow of the scourge herself. 
In a minute she recovered, and, advancing 
a step, said: “ Will I do?” 

The smuggler ceased heaping curses 
upon the luckless head of Will Garland. 

“What!” he cried, starting up from 
his seat in astonishment. “ You ?” 

“ Will I do instead of him?” repeated 
the girl quietly. 
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“Yer know what it means, woman ? 
Yer'll be whipped naked two miles across 
the common, with no one to see yer, or 
pity yer when yer cry out, but the dozen 
men who scourges yer.” 

“Tf you'll let my Will go, and whip 
me yerself, so as not to put me to too 
much shame, I'll come,” declared the 
woman, stoutly. 

Brute though he was, Novis could not 
but admire the girl’s sacrifice and courage. 
But the gang must have revenge, for it 
was known that they repaid a hundred- 
fold an injury done to any member of 
their body, and Novis could not forego 
this even had he wished. He was quite 
determined that his prisoner should suffer 
in some form or other. He was also 
aware that it would punish Garland more 
to learn that his lass had suffered in his 
stead, than if he bore the torture himself. 
He thought all this as he paced the 
kitchen, and then he turned to Betsy 
with a brutal grin. 

“If yer don’t think better of it, yer 
can meet me at the road end to-night, 
and I'll do the job myself. I'll give my 
word that you'll have no other prying 
eyes but mine.” 

Betsy would rather have taken her own 
life than disgrace her modesty in the 
eyes of this brutal man, but she knew 
that she had no choice in the matter, if 
she wished to spare her lover. She gave 
no thought ss to the effect the scourging 
would have «pon her—whether she would 
be able to bear the effect of the blows. 
She only knew that she loved her lad 
more than her own life, more than her 
honour, and she was content to let the 
world know it if need be, 

Novis could not resist the pleasure it 
would give him of acquainting Garland 
at once with the form the vengeance of 
the gang would take. Will was kept 
a prisoner, chained to a post in a cellar 
beneath a small barn used by the gang 
for the storage of contraband goods. 

When Novis entered the cellar, young 
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Garland. lay asleep on the floor; the 
Captain aroused him with a kick and a 
curse. 

“Get up, yer skulker, d——n you ; 
I’ve got a piece of news that’s too good for 
yer cursed ears. With my ‘nanimous 
generosity, I’ve decided to let yer go free 
to-morrer.” 
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« So he is,” replied the other, “but I’ve 
decided to let you off this time after 
”" And bending over to reach his 
prisoner’s ear, he finished the sentence 
in a whisper, a leer upon his face. 
Garland started back as if stung by a 
venomous reptile. 
* My God, surely you don’t mean that ’” 
“Fact; I do,” said the 
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Garland could not believe what he 
heard; for he, too, knew that never 
before had the gang been known to for- 
give an injury to their brotherhood. 

“But I was told this morning that 
Henderson was to be transported,” he 
said, thinking that perhaps he had not 
beard aright. 





smuggler. “ It’s the girl’s own 
choice, and yer may thank the 
devil that yer'll get off so 
well.” 

Poor Will became as one 
possessed. He stamped, he 
raved, he swore, he prayed, 
and strained like a mad thing 
at the chain that held him. 
Novis regarded him some 
minutes in silence, then with 
a loud laugh, and mockingly 
wishing him a pleasant night, 
left him to his punishment. 

* * *¥ * 

True. to. her word, Betsy 
met Novis in the falling of the 
night. She was pale, but on 
her simple face was a look of 
determination, and her heart 
was joyful with the thought 
that she was to suffer for him 
sheloved. It did not occur to 
her that Novis might have 
told her love what was to take 
place, and so give him greater 
punishment than if-he bore 
the scourging himself. 

The smuggler was waiting 





os Bear) 
rig 
; "| mounted on a horse, a long 


carter’s whip in his hand. He 
led another animal by a lead- 
ingrein. On this Betsy was to ride before 
him while he lashed her across the com- 
mon. Novis had been drinking spirits 
to raise the devil in him. 

“Undress !” he said. 

The girl hesitated a moment, then a 
smile played around her mouth as she 
remembered for whose sake she was to 
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discover her nakedness to this vile man, 
and in a few minutes she stood before 
him unshamed, her clothes lying ia a 
bundle at her feet. With a touch of her 
fingers she unbound her long black hair, 
and as it fell down her back to the waist 
the night played with it as gently as the 
fingers of her lover had often done. 

Novis assisted her to mount the horse, 
then bound her to the animal with a 
cord, securing her clothes to his own nag. 
He mounted himself, and took the long 
leading-rein of Betsy’s horse in his hand, 
and with his whip drove it forth across 
the common in the fast descending 
darkness. 

For nearly half-a-mile the two rode at 
a sharp trot, Betsy in front, slightly 
leaning over the neck of her horse, her 
long hair dragged over each shoulder to 
hide as much of her nudity as possible, 
her back bare and glistening in the gloom, 
with Novis riding just behind, ever and 
anon switching his whip to make his 
victim think that he was about to lash 
her ! 

Suddenly Betsy gave a loud cry. The 
lash had at length descended, taking her 
by surprise, and cnrling round her body 
like a snake, it seemed to eat a way for 
itself into the white flesh, And when 
the whip was pulled away the girl’s skin 
was broken, and the blood was oozing up 
and slowly trickling down her back. 

Like a beast of prey that scents a 
wounded quarry, the sight of gore called 
up all the bloodthirsty passions in the 
smuggler’s mind. He now lashed his 
victim like a fury, but after the first 
involuntary cry of pain the girl scorned 
to call out, but only bent lower over her 
horse’s neck. Some of the blows in- 
tended for her descended on the animal's 
sides, and it tore wildly on. 

Into the awesome night, across the 
lonely common, the horses galloped like 
snorting beasts of Hades. At one blow 
the big weals stood out from the girl’s 
white flesh, and at the next the blood 
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from them ran down, until her back was 
a gory horror. And the monster behind 
shouted out in the exhilaration of his 
spirits each time he raised the whip. 

Into the lonesome night the wild steeds 
galloped, nothing disturbing the stillness 
but the thud of their hoofs, the swish, 
swish of the whip, and the shouts and 
curses of the drunken torturer. 

But now the poor girl moaned in the 
agony of her pain, “Oh, Will, Will, I’m 
bearing it for ye;” and then she fell 
in a swoon across her horse’s neck. 

Novis still continued the lashing. What 
was a fainting girl to him? Swish, swish, 
swish / The blows fell until he ceased 
from very exhaustion. 

Still the horses jogged on while Novis 
rested awhile ; then, again, he set imself 
to do his bloody work. The whip caught 
in the long hair, but he wrenched it away 
so fiercely that a handful was torn from 
the head by the roots. 

Tired at length, and seeing no sign of 
returning animation in the form before 
him, the smuggler drew up his horses, and 
dismounted. He lifted the girl’s head, 
and peered into her face. The teeth 
were tightly clenched upon her tongue, 
which hung from her mouth, half-bitten 
through, as if she had been sore taxed to 
prevent herself from crying out. Her 
eyes were closed ; her face was purple. 

Novis sobered somewhat now, and 
alarmed lest he had carried the punish- 
ment too far, hastily drew his knife and 
cut the cords that bound the girl’s hands 
behind her back, and her feet beneath 
the horse’s belly. He lifted up the 
inanimate body, and laid it on the grass. 
He felt for her heart, but it did not-beat ; 
put his ear to her mouth, but no breath 
came from it. He had been lashing a 
corpse. 

Novis felt a kind of horror—not for 
the murder he had committed, but for. the 
sight of the dead body vefore him. He 
felt that this punishment had been merited 
by Garland; he did not think of the 
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torture he had caused the dead girl lying 
at his feet. He would now bury the 
body, and hasten to release his prisoner. 
But he must think of some excuse to 
circulate in the village that might account 
for the girl's absence, which in time 
would surely be noticed. 

The smugglers’ captain was securing 
the body to the horse, when an awful 
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HE DREW A PISTOL FROM HIS BELT AND FIRED AT IT FULL IN THE FACE. 
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ery that froze his blood came to him out 
of the night. With the ignorant of his 
day, he had strong superstitious fears, and 
the thought at once took possession of 
him that he had heard a wail from the 
dead girl’s wandering spirit. He paused 
affrighted, and listened. Again the cry, 
wild and weird, this time close at 
hand,—and when its echoes had died 
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away he thought that he detected 
the chink, chink of an iron chain. 
Novis peered into the gloom, and his 
straining eyes made out a wild-looking 
form, which his imagination magnified 
in horror a hundredfold. As it rushed 
towards the horse he drew a pistol from 
his belt, and fired at it full in the face. 
Then leaping to his saddle, the smuggler 
dashed away with all the haste his animal 
could make. 
we a * % 

When Ben Novis left his prisoner alone 
in the cellar beneath the barn, Garland 
lay quietly on the bare earth for nearly 
an hour, insensible to everything but the 
cruelty of his punishment. In imagination 
he saw his beloved Betsy hounded over 
the plain like a hunted beast: he saw the 
blood spurting in jets from her back,: he 
seemed to feel the very blows that fell on 
the white flesh. Again, he saw her shame 
when taunted by those who hunted her, 
for Novis, to give his victim greater agony 
of mind, had made him understand fhat 
she would suffer at the hands of. the 
whole gang, and this thought maddened 
him, and gave him almost superhuman 
strength. With a roar that reverberated 
in the wooden beams above, and with a 
wrench at his chain that would have done 
eredit to a tiger, he burst away from the 
stake that held- him to the ground, and 
bounded up the ladder. He hammered the 
outer door with his hands until they were 
bruised and bleeding, but it would not give, 


and he glared around him for something to 
hack it open, but the barn was dark and 
he could see nothing. He stumbled about 
in the gloom, the end of the broken chain 
around his waist clanking on the wooden 
floor. Suddenly his foot caught in some- 
thing and he fell. He put out his hand 
to feel and found it to be a loose plank. 
With a fierce cry he seized it, and, witha 
mad rush, charged the door. The boards 
creaked and then started under the 
repeated blows—a moment more and he 
was free in the cool night air. He broke 
into a rapid run, the chain trailing from 
his waist seemed to impede his progress 
not at all as he sped over the ground in 
the direction of the common. His breath 
came thick and fast, the perspiration 
streamed down his face, but he heeded it 
not as he ran on in the track of the horses. 
Anon, he gave the madman’s shriek that 
later startled Novis. 


* 


When the early morning dawned and 
hung, clad in a grey mist, over the 
common, a shepherd, going to unfold his 
sheep, found two dead bodies lying half- 
a-dozen yards apart. One was a man, 
hatless and coatless, with a broken chain 
around his waist and a bullet hole in his 
forehead. The other wasa young woman, 
whose bare back was covered with big 
weals and open wounds, and whose long 
black hair covered half her body like a 
veil, as if to hide her nakedness. 
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A WOMAN 


INTERVENES.* 


BY ROBERT BARR. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


DITH LONGWORTH, with that 
precious bit of paper in her pocket, 
once more got into her hansom and drove 
to Wentworth’s office. Again she took 
the only easy chair in the room. Her 
face was very serious, and Wentworth, 
the moment he saw it, said to himself, 
“She has failed.” 

“Have you telegraphed to M 
Kenyon ?” she asked. 

“Yes.” 

“Are you sure you made it clear to 
him what was wanted? Cablegrams are 
apt to be rather brief.” 

“T told him to keep in communication 
with us. Here is a copy of the cable- 
gram.” 

Miss Longworth read it approvingly, 
but said : 

“You have 
‘ answer.’” 

“No, but I put it in the despatch I 
sent. I remember that now.” 

“Have you had a reply yet ?” 

“Oh no ; you see it takes a long time 
to get there, because there are so many 
changes from the end of the cable to the 
office at which Kenyon is. And then 
again, you see, they may have to look for 
him. He may not be expecting a message ; 
in fact, he is sure not to be expecting 
any. From his own cablegram to me it 
is quite evident he has given up all hope.” 

“Show me that cablegram, please ?” 

Wentworth hesitated. “It is hardly 
couched in language you will like to 
read,” he said. 

“That doesn’t matter. Show it to me. 
I must see all the documents in the case.” 

He handed her the paper, which she 
read in silence, and gave it back to him 
without a word. 


not put in the word 


“T knew you wouldn’t like it,” he said. 

“T have not said I do not like it. It 
is not a bit too strong under the cireum- 
stances. In fact, I do not see how he 
could have put it in other words. It is 
very concise and to the point.” 

“Yes, there is no doubt about that, 
especially the first three words, ‘ We are 
cheated!’ Those are the words that 
make me think Kenyon has given up all 
hope, and so there may be some trouble 
in finding him.” 

“Did you learn whether money could 
be sent by cable, or not ?” 

“Oh yes, there is no difficulty about 
that. The money is deposited in a bank 
here, and will be credited to Kenyon in 
the bank at Ottawa.” 

“Very well, then,” said Miss Longworth, 
handing him the piece of paper, “there is 
the money.” 

Wentworth gave a long whistle as he 
looked at it. 

“Excuse my rudeness,” he said; “I 
don’t see a bit of paper like this every 
day. You mean, then, to buy the mine ?” 

“ Yes, I mean to buy the mine.” 

“Very well, but there is ten thousand 
pounds more here than is necessary.” 

“Yes. I mean not only to buy the 
mine, but to work it; and so some work- 
ing capital will be necessary. How 
much do you suppose ?” 

“About that I have no idea,” said 
Wentworth. “I should think five thou- 
sand pounds would be ample.” 

“Then we will leave five thousand 
pounds in the bank here for contingencies, 
and we will cable twenty-five thousand 
pounds to Mr. Kenyon. I shall expect 
him to get me a good man to manage the 
mine. I am sure he will be glad to do 
that.” 
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“Most certainly he will. John Ken- 
yon, now that the mine has not fallen 
into the hands of those who tried to 
cheat him, will be glad to do anything for 
the new owner of it. He won’t mind, in 
the least, losing his money if he knows 
that you have the mine.” 

“ Ah, but that is the one thing he must 
not know. As to losing the money, 
neither you nor Mr. Kenyon are to lose a 
penny. If the mine is all you think it is, 
then it will be a very profitable invest- 
ment, and I intend that we shall each take 
our third, just as if you had contributed 
one-third of the money, and Mr. Kenyon 
the other.” 

* But, my dear Miss Longworth, that 
is absurd. We could never accept any 
such terms.” 

“Oh yes, you can. I spoke to John 
Kenyon himself about being a partner in 
this mine. 1am afraid he thought very 
little of the offer at the time. I don’t in- 
tend him to know anything at all about 


my ownership now. He has discovered the 
and he together. If it is 
valueless, then you and he will be two of 
the sufferers ; if it is all you think it is, 


mine — you 


then you will be the gainers. The 
labourer is worthy of his hire, and I am 
sure both you and Mr. Kenyon have 
laboured hard enough in this venture. If 
he knows I have bought it, the chances are 
he will be stupidly and stubbornly con- 
scientious, and will take none of the fruits 
of his labours.” 

“ And do you think, Miss Longworth, 
I am not conscientious enough to re- 
fuse ?” 

“Oh, yes, you are conscientious, but 
you are sensible. Mr. Kenyon isn’t.” 

“T think you are mistaken about that. 
He is one of the most sensible men in the 
world—morbidly sensible, perhaps.” 

“ Well, I think if Mr. Kenyon knew I 
owned the mine, he would not take a 
penny as his share. SoI trust you will 
never let him know I am the person who 
gave the money to buy the mine,” 
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“ But is he never to know it, Miss Long- 
worth ?” 

“ Perhaps not. If he is to know, I am 
the person to tell him.” 

“I quite agree with you there, and I 
shall respect your confidence.” 

“Now what time,” said the young wo- 
man, looking at her watch, “ought we to 
get an answer from Mr. Kenyon ?” 

* Ah, that, as I said before, no one can 
tell.” 

“T suppose, then, the best plan is to 
send the money at once, or put it in the 
way of being sent, to some bank in 
Ottawa.” 

“Yes, that is the best thing to do, 
although, of course, if John Kenyon is 
not there a 

“Tf he is not there, what shall we 
do?” 

“T do not exactly know. I could cable 
to Mr. Von Brent. Von Brent is the 
owner of the mine, and the man who 
gave John the option. I do not know 
how far he is committed to the others. 
If he is as honest as I take him to be, he 
will accept the money, providing it is sent 
in before twelve o'clock, and then we shall 
have the mine. Of that I know nothing, 
however, because I have no particulars 
except John’s cable message.” 

“Then I can do no more just now ?” 

“Yes, you can. You will have to 
write a cheque for the twenty-five thou 
sand pounds. You see this cheque is 
crossed, and will go into your banking 
account. Another cheque will have to be 
drawn to get the money out.” 

“Ah, I see. I have not my cheque- 
book here, but perhaps you can send this 
cheque to the bank, and I will return. 
There will be time enough, I suppose, 
before the closing hour of the bank ?” 

“Yes, there will be plenty of time. 
Of course, the sooner we get the money 
away the better.” 

“J will return shortly after lunch. 
Perhaps you will have heard from Mr. 
Kenyon by then. If anything comes 
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sooner, will you send me a telegram ? 


Here is my address.” 

“T will do that,” said Wentworth, as he 
bade her good-bye. 

As soon as lunch was over, Miss Long- 
worth, with her cheque-book, went again 
to Wentworth’s office. When she en- 
tered, he shook his head. 

“No news yet,” he said. 

“This is terrible,” she answered ; 
“suppose he has left Ottawa and started 
for home ?” 

“TI do not think he would do that. 
Still, I imagine he would think there was 
no reason for staying in Ottawa. Never- 
theless, I know Kenyon well enough to 
believe that he will wait there till the last 
minute of the option has expired, in the 
hope that something may happen. He 
knows, of course, that I shall be doing 
everything I can in London, and he may 
have a faint expectation that I shall be 
able to accomplish something.” 

“Tt would be useless to cable again ?” 

“Quite. If that does not 
reach him, none will.” 

As he was speaking, a boy entered the 
room with a telegram in his hand. Its 
contents were short and to the point. 

“Cablegram received. Kenyon.” 

‘“ Well, that’s all right,” said Went 
worth ; “now I shall cable that we have 
the money, and tell him to identify him- 
self at the bank, so that there will be no 
formalities about the drawing of it, to 
detain him.” Saying this, Wentworth 
pulled the telegraph forms towards him, 
and, after considerable labour, managed to 
concoct a despatch that seemed to satisfy 


message 


him. 

“Don’t spare money on it,” said the 
young lady ; “be sure and make it plain 
to him.” 

“T think that will do, don’t you ?” 

“Yes,” she answered, after reading the 
despatch, “ that will do.” 

“Now,” she said, “ here is the cheque. 
Shall I wait here while you do all that is 
necessary to cable the money, or had I 
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better go and return again to see if every- 
thing is all right ?” 

“Tf you don’t mind, just sit where you 
are. You may lock this door, if you 
like, and you will not be disturbed.” 

It was an hour before Wentworth 
returned, but his face was radiant. “We 
have done everything we can,” he said, 
“the money is at his order there, if the 
cablegram gets over before twelve o’clock 
to-morrow, as I think it will.” 

“Very well, then, good-bye,” said the 
girl, with a smile, holding out her hand. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


Ir any man more miserable and de- 
jected than John Kenyon lived in the 
broad Dominion of Canada, he was indeed 
a person to be pitied. After having sent 
his cablegram to Wentworth, he went 
to his very cheerless hotel, and, next 
morning when he awoke, he knew that 
Wentworth have received that 
message, but that the chances were ten 
thousand to one that he could not get the 
money in time, even if he could get it at 
all. Still he resolved to stay in Ottawa, 
much as he detested the place, until 
the hour the option expired. Then, he 
thought, he would look round among the 
mines, and see if he could not get something 
to do in the management of one of them. 
This would enable him to make some 
money, and to help to pay off the debts 
which he and Wentworth would have 
incurred as a result of their disastrous 
speculation. He felt so depressed that he 
did what most other Englishmen would 
have done in his place—took a long walk. 
He stood on the bridge over the Ottawa 
River and gazed for a little while at the 
Chaudiére Falls, with the mist rising from 
the chasm into which the waters plunged. 
Then he walked along the other side of 
the river, among big saw-mills and huge 
interminable piles of lumber, with their 
piney smell. By-and-by he 
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found himself in the country, and then 
the forest closed in upon the bad road on 
which he walked. Nevertheless, he kept 
on and on, without heeding where he was 
going. Here and there he saw clearings 
in the woods, and a log shanty, or per- 
haps, a barn. The result of all this was 
that, being u healthy man, he soon de- 
veloped an enormous appetite, which 
forced itself upon his attention in spite 
of his depression. He noticed the even- 
ing was closing around him, and so was 
glad to come to a farmhouse that looked 
better than the ordinary shanties he had 
left behind. Here he asked for food, and 
soon sat down toa plentiful meal, the 
coarseness of which was more than com- 
pensated for by the excellence of his 
After dinner he began to 
tired he was, and felt 
from his host how 


appetite. 
realise how 
astonished to hear 


far he was from Ottawa. 
“You can’t get there to-night,” said the 


farmer, “it is no use your trying. You 
stay with us, and I'll take you in to- 
morrow. I’m going there in the after- 
noon.” And so Kenyon remained all 
night, and slept the dreamless sleep of 
health and exhaustion. 

It was somewhat late in the afternoon 
when he reached the city of Ottawa. 
Going towards his hotel, he was astonished 
to hear his name shouted after him. Turn- 
ing round, he saw a man running towards 
him whom he did not recognise. 

“Your name is Kenyon, isn’t it ?” 
asked the man, somewhat out of breath. 

“ Yes, that is my name.” 

“T guess you don’t remember me. I 
am the telegraph operator. We have had 
a despatch waiting for you for some time, 
a cablegram, from London. We have 
searched all over the town for you, but 
couldn’t find you.” 

“ Ah,” said Kenyon, “ is it important ?” 

“Well, that I don’t know. You had 
better come with me to the office and get 
it. Of course, they don’t generally cable 


unimportant things. I remember it said 
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something about you keeping yourself in 
readiness for something.” 

They walked together to the telegraph 
office. The boy was still searching for 
Kenyon with the original despatch, but 
the operator turned up the file and read 
the copy to him. 

“You see it wants an answer,” he said ; 
“that’s why I thought it was important 
to get you. You will have plenty of time 
for an answer to-night.” 

John took a lead pencil and wrote the 
cable despatch, which Wentworth received. 
He paid his money, and said, “I will go 
to my hotel ; it is the ——-— House. I 
will wait there, and if anything comes for 
me, send it over as soon as possible.” 

“ All right,” said the operator, “that is 
the best plan ; then we will know exactly 
where to find you. Of course, there is no 
use in your waiting here, because we can 
get you in five minutes. Perhaps I had 
better telephone to the hotel for you if 
anything comes.” 

“Very well,” said Kenyon, “I will 
leave it all in your hands.” 

Whether it was the effect of having 
been in the country or not, John felt that, 
somehow, the cablegram he had received 
was a good omen. He meditated over the 
tremendous i!l-fortune he had suffered in 
the whole business from beginning to end, 
and thought of old Mr. Longworth’s 
favourite phrase, “There’s no such thing 
as luck.” 

Then came a rap at his door, and the 
bell-boy said, “There is a gentleman here 
wishes to speak to you.” 

“ Ask him to come up,” was the answer ; 
and, two minutes later, Von Brent entered. 

“ Any news ?” he asked. 

John, who was in a state of mind which 
made him suspicious of everything and 
everybody, answered, “No, nothing new.” 

“ Ah, I am sorry for that. I had some 
hopes that perhaps you might be able to 
raise the money before twelve o’clock to- 
morrow. Of course, you know the option 
ends at noon to-morrow ?” 
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“ Ves, I know that.” 

“ Did you know that Longworth was in 
Ottawa ¢” 

“No,” said Kenyon, “I have been out 
of town myself.” 

“ Yes, he came last night. He has the 
money in the bank, as I told you. Now, 
I will not accept it until the very latest 
moment. Of course, legally, I cannot 
accept it before that time, and, just as 
legally, I cannot refuse his money when 
he tenders it. I am very sorry all this 
has happened, more sorry than I can tell 
you. I hope you will not think that I am 
to blame in the matter.” 

“No, you are not in the slightest to 
blame. There is nobody to blame except 
myself. I feel that I have been culpabl) 


negligent, and altogether too trustful.” 
“IT wish to goodness I knew where you 

could get the money ; but, of course, if I 

knew that, I would have had it myself 


long ago.” 


“T am very much obliged to you,” said 
Kenyon ; “but the only thing you can do 
for me is to see that your clock is not 
ahead of time to-morrow. I may, perhaps, 
be up at the office before twelve o’clock- 
that is where I shall find you, I suppose?” 

“Yes, I shall be there all the forencon. 
I shall not leave until twelve.” 

“Very good ; I am much obliged to you, 
Mr. Von Brent, for your sympathy. I 
ussure you, I haven’t many friends, and it 
—well, I’m obliged to you, that’s all. An 
Englishman, you know, is not very profuse 
in the matter of thanks, but I mean 
it.” 

“I’m sure you do,” said Von Brent, 
“and I’m only sorry that my assistance 
cannot be something substantial. Well, 
good-bye, hoping to see you to-morrow.” 

After he had departed, Kenyon’s im- 
patience increased as the hours went on. 
He left the hotel, and went direct to the 
telegraph office; but nothing had come 
for him. 

“Tm afraid,” said the operator, “that 
there won’t be anything more to-night. 
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If it should come late, shall I send it to 
your hotel ?” 

“Certainly, no matter at what hour it 
comes, I wish you would let me have it 
as soon as possible. It is very impor- 
tant.” 

Leaving the office, he went up the 
street, and, passing the principal hotel in 
the place, saw young Longworth standing 
under the portico of the hotel as dapper 
and correct in costume as ever, his single 
eyeglass the admiration of all Ottawa, 
for there was not another like it in the 
city. 

“ How do you do, Kenyon ?” said that 
young man. 

“‘ My dear sir,” replied Kenyon, “ the 
last time you spoke to me you said you de- 
sired to have nothing more to say to me. 
I cordially reciprocated that sentiment, 
and I want to have nothing to say to 
you.” 

“ My dear fellow,” cried young Mr. 
Longworth, jauntily, “there is no harm 
Of course, in New York I was a 
little out of sorts. Everybody is, in New 
York—beastly hole. I don’t think it is 
worse than Ottawa, but the air is purer 
here. By the way, perhaps you and I 
can make a little arrangement. I am 
going to buy that mine to-morrow, as, 
doubtless, you know. Now I should 
like to see it in the hands of a good and 
competent man. If a couple of hundred 
pounds a year would be any temptation 
to you, I think we can afford to let you 
develop the mine.” 

“Thank you!” said Kenyon. 

“T knew you would be grateful ; just 
think over the matter, will you? and 
don’t come to any rash decision. We 
can probably give a little more than that, 
but until we see how the mine is turn- 
ing out, it is not likely we shall spend a 
great deal of money on it.” 

“Of course,” said John, “the proper 
answer to your remark would be to 
knock you down, but besides being a law- 
abiding citizen, I have no desire to get 


done. 
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into gaol to-night for doing it, because 
there is one chance in a thousand, Mr. 
Longworth, that I may have some busi- 
ness to do with that mine myself before 
twelve o'clock to-morrow.” 

“Ah, it is my turn to be grateful 
now!” said Longworth. “In a rough- 
and-tumble fight I am afraid you would 
master me easier than you would do in a 
contest of diplomacy.” 

“Do you call it diplomacy? You 
refer, I suppose, to your action in rela- 
tion to the mine. I cal] it robbery.” 

“Oh, do you? Well, that is the kind 
of conversation which leads to breaches 
of the peace, and as I, also, am a law- 
abiding subject, I will not continue the 
discussion any further. I bid you a very 
good evening, Mr. Kenyon.” Saying 
which, the young man turned into the 
hotel. John walked to his own much 
more modest inn, and retired for the 
night. He did not sleep well. All night 
long, phantom telegraph messengers were 
rapping at the door, and he started up 
every now and then to receive cable- 
grams which faded away as he awoke. 
Shortly after breakfast he went to the 
telegraph office, but found that nothing 
had arrived for him. 

“T am afraid,” said the operator, “ that 
nothing will arrive before noon.” 

“ Before noon!” echoed John. “Why ?” 

“The wires are down in some places in 
the east, and messages are delayed a 
good deal. Perhaps you noticed the lack 
of Eastern news in the morning papers. 
Very little news came from the east last 
night.” Seeing John’s look of anxious 
interest, the operator continued: “ Does 


the despatch you expect pertain to money 


matters ?” 

“ Yes, it does.” 

“Do they know you at the bank ?” 

“No, I don’t think they do.” 

“Then, if I were you, I would go up to 
the bank and be identified, so that if it isa 
matter of minutes no unnecessary time 


may be lost. You had better tell them 
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you expect a money order by telegram, 
and, although such orders are paid without 
any identification at the bank, yet they 
take every precaution to see that it does 
not get into the hands of the wrong 
man.” 
“Thank you,” said Kenyon, “I am 
uch obliged to you for your suggestion. 
I will act upon it.” And as soon as the 
bank opened, John Kenyon presented 
himself to the cashier. 

“T am expecting a large amount of 
money from England to-day. It is very 
important that, when it arrives, there 
shall be no delay in having it placed at 
my disposal. I want to know if there are 
any formalities to be gone through ?” 

“ Where is the money coming from ?” 
said the clerk. 

“Tt is coming from England 

“Ts there anyone in Ottawa who can 
identify you ?” 

“Yes, I know the telegraph operator 
here.” 

“Ah,” said the cashier, 
doubtfully, “ anybody else ?” 

“Mr. Von Brent knows me very well.” 

“That will do. Suppose you get Mr. 
Von Brent to come here and identify you 
as the man who bears the name of 
Kenyon. Then the moment your cable- 
gram comes the money will be at your 
disposal.” 

Kenyon hurried to Von Brent’s rooms 
and found him alone. “ Will you come 
down to the bank and identify me as 
Kenyon ?” 

“ Certainly. Has the money arrived?” 

“No, it has not, but I expect it, and 
want to provide for every contingency. I 
do not wish to have any delay in my 
identification when it does come.” 

“Tf it comes by cable,” said Von 
Brent, “ there will be no need of identifi- 
The bank is not responsible, you 
know. They take the money entirely 
at the sender's risk. They might pay it 
to the telegraph operator who receives the 
message! I believe they would not be 


somewhat 


cation. 
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held liable. However, it is better to see 
that nothing is left undone.” 

Going over to the bank, Von Brent 
said to the “This is John 
Kenyon.” 

“Very good,” replied the cashier. 
“Have you been at the telegraph office 
lately, Mr. Kenyon ?” 

“Nol have not, at least not for half- 
an-hour or so.” 

“Well, I would go there as soon as 
possible, if I were you.” 

“That means,” said Von Brent, as soon 
as they had reached the door, “ that they 
have had their notice about the money. 
I believe it is already in the bank for 
you. I will go back to my rooms and 
not leave them till you come.” 

John hurried to the telegraph office. 
“ Anything for me yet ?” he said. 

“ Nothing as yet, Mr. Kenyon; I think, 
however,” he added with a smile, “that 
it will be all right. I hope so.” 

The moments ticked along with their 
usual rapidity, yet it seemed to Kenyon 
the was going fearfully fast. 
Eleven o’clock came and found him still 
pacing up and down the office of the 
telegraph. The operator offered him the 
hospitality of the private room, but this 
he declined. Every time the machine 
clicked, John’s ears were on the alert, 
trying to catch a meaning from the 


cashier : 


clock 


instrument. 

Ten minutes after eleven ! 

Twenty minutes after eleven, and still 
no despatch! The cold perspiration 
stood on John’s brow, and he groaned 
aloud. 

“T suppose it’s very important,” said 
the operator. 

“ Very important.” 

“Well now, I shouldn’t say so, but I 
know the money is in the bank for you. 
Perhaps if you went up there and 
demanded it, they would give it to you.” 

It was twenty-five minutes past the hour 
when John hurried up towards the bank. 
“T have every belief,” he said to the 
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cashier, “ that the money is here for me 
now. Is it possible for me to get it ?” 

“ Have you your cablegram ?” 

“No, I have not.” 

» “Well, you see, we cannot pay the 
money until we see the cablegram to the 
person for whom it is intended. If time 
is of importance you should not leave the 
telegraph office, and the moment you get 
your message, come here ; then there will 
be no delay whatever. Do you wish to 
draw all the money at once ?”’ 

“T don’t know how much there is, but 
I must have twenty thousand pounds.” 

“Very well, to save time you had 
better make out a cheque for twenty 
thousand pounds—that will be——” and 
here he gave the number of dollars at that 
rate of the day on the pound. “ Just make 
out a cheque for that amount, and I will 
certify it. A certified cheque is as good 
as gold. The moment you get your 
message I will hand you the certified 
cheque.” 

John wrote out the order and handed 
it to the cashier, glancing at the clock as 
he did so. It was now twenty-five 
minutes to twelve. He rushed to the 
telegraph office with all the speed of 
which he was capable, but met only a 
blank look again from the chief operator. 

“Tt has not come yet,” he said, shaking 
his head. 

Gradually despair began to descend on 
the waiting man. It was worse to miss 
everything now, than never to have had 
the hope of success. It was like hanging 
a man who had once been reprieved. He 
resumed his nervous pace up and down 
that chamber of torture. A quarter to 
twelve. He heard chimes ring some- 
where. If the message did not come 
before they rang again, it would be for 
ever too late. 

Fourteen minutes—thirteen minutes 
twelve minutes—eleven minutes — ten 
minutes to twelve, and yet no—— 

“ Here you are!” shouted the operator 


in great glee, “she’s a-coming—it’s all 
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right—‘John Kenyon, Ottawa.’” Then 
he wrote, as rapidly as the machine ticked 
out the “There it is, now 
rush !” 

John needed no telling to rush. People 
had begun to notice him as the man who 
was doing nothing but running between 
the bank and the telegraph office ! 

It was seven minutes to twelve when 


message. 


he got to the bank. 


“Is that despatch right?” he said, 


shoving it through the arched aperture. 
The clerk looked at it with provoking 
composure, and then compared it with 


some papers. 

“ For God’s sake, hurry,” pleaded John. 

“You have plenty of time,” said the 
cashier coolly, looking up at the clock and 
going on with his examination. “ Yes,” 
he added, “that is right. Here is your 
certified cheque.” 

John clasped it, and bolted out of the 
bank as a burglar might have<one. It 
was five minutes to twelve when he got 
to the steps that led to th rooms of Mr. 
Von Brent. Now all his excitement 
seemed to have deserted him. He was 
as cool and calm as if he had five days, 
instead of so many minutes, in which to 
make the payment. He mounted the 
steps quietly, walked along the passage, 
and rapped at the door of Von Brent’s 
room. 

“Come in,” was the shout that greeted 
him. 

He opened the door, glancing at the 
clock behind Von Brent’s head as he 
did so. 

It stood at three minutes to twelve. 

Young Mr. Longworth was sitting 
there, with just a touch of pallor on his 
countenance, and there seemed to be an 
ominous glitter in his eyeglass. He said 
nothing, and John Kenyon completely 
ignored his presence. 

“There is still some life left in my 
option, I believe ?” he said to Von Brent, 
after nodding good day to him. 

“ Very little, but perhaps it will serve. 
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You have two minutes and a half,” suid 
Von Brent. 

“Are the 
John. 

“ All ready, everything except putting 
in the names.” 

“Very well, here is the money.” Von 
Brent looked at the certified cheque. 
“That is perfectly right,” he said, “the 
mine is yours.” Then he «rose and 
stretched his hand across the table to 
Kenyon, who grasped it cordially. 

Young Mr. Longworth also rose, and 
said languidly, “As this seems to be a 
meeting of long-lost brothers, I shall not 
intrude. Good day, Mr. Von Brent.” 

And with that the young man adjusted 
his eyeglass and took his departure. 


papers ready?” inquired 


CHAPTER XXV. 


WHEN Edith Longworth entered the 
office of George Wentworth, that young 
gentleman somewhat surprised her. He 
sprang from his chair the moment she 
entered the room, rushed out of the door, 
and shouted at the top of his voice to 
the boy, who answered him, whereupon 
Wentworth returned to the room, appar- 
ently ir his right mind. 

“T beg your pardon, Miss Longworth,” 
he said, laughing, “the fact wus, I had 
just sent my boy with a telegram for you, 
and now, you see, I have saved six- 
pence.” 

“Then you have heard from Canada ?” 
said the young lady. 

“Yes, a short message, but to the 
point.” He handed her the cablegram, 
and she read : 

“Mine purchased ; shall take charge, 
temporarily.” 

“Then the money got there in time,” 
she said, handing him back the tele- 
graphic message. 

“Oh, yes,” said George, with the easy 
confidence of a man who doesn’t at all 
know what he is talking about, “‘ we had 
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plenty of time ; I knew it would get there 
all right.” 

“T am glad of that ; I was afraid, per- 
haps, we might have sent it too .ate. One 
can never tell what delays or formalities 
there may be.” 

“Evidently there was no trouble. And 
now, Miss Longworth, what are your 
commands? Am I to be your agent here, 
in Great Britain ?” 

“ Have you written to Mr. Kenyon?” 

“Yes, I wrote to him just after I sent 
the cable message.” 

“ Of course you didn’t 

“No, I didn’t say a word that would 
lead him to suspect who was the mistress 
of the mine. In my zeal, I even went so 
far as to give youaname. You are here- 
after to be known in the correspondence 
as Mr. Smith, the owner of the mine.” 

Miss Longworth laughed. 

“ And—oh, by the way,” cried Went- 
worth, “here is a barrel belonging to 
you.” 

“A barrel?” she said, and looking in 
the direction to which he pointed, she 
saw, in the corner of the room, a barrel 
with the head takenaway. “If it belongs 
to me,” continued the young woman, “who 
has taken the liberty of opening it ¢” 

“Oh, I did that as your agent. That 
barrel contains the mineral from the mine, 
which we hope will prove so valuable. It 
started from Canada over three months 
ago, and only arrived here the other day. 
It seems that the idiot who sent it, 
addressed it by way of New York, and 
it was held by some Jack-in-office belong- 
ing to the United States customs. We 
have had more diplomatic correspondence 
and trouble about that barrel than you 
can imagine, and now it comes a day 
behind the fair, when it is really of no 
use to anyone.” 

Miss Longworth rose and went to the 
barrel. She picked out some of the 
beautiful white specimens that were in 
it. 

“Ts this the mineral ?” she asked. 
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Wentworth laughed. “Think of a 
person buying a mine at an exorbitant 
price, and not knowing what it produces. 
Yes, that is the mineral.” 

“This is not mica, of course ?” 

“ No, it is not mica. That is the stuff 
used for the making of china.” 

“Tt looks as if it would take a good 
Will it, do you know ?” 


polish. 
I could easily find 


“T do not know. 
out for you.” 

“T wish you would, and get a piece of 
it polished, which I will use as a paper- 
weight.” 

“* What are your orders for the rest of 
the barrel ¢” 

“ What were you thinking of doing with 
it?” said the young woman. 

“Well, I was thinking the best plan 
would be to send some of it to each of the 
pottery works in this country, and get 
their orders for more of the stuff, if they 
want to use it.” 

“IT think that isa very good idea. I 
understand from the cablegram that Mr. 
Kenyon says he will take charge of the 
mine temporarily.” 

“ Yes, I imagine he left Ottawa at once, 
as soon as he had concluded his bargain. 
Of course, we shall not know for certain 
until he writes.” 

“Very well, then, it seems to me 
the best thing you could do over here 
would be to .get what orders can be 
obtained in England for the mineral. 
Then, I suppose, you could write to Mr. 
Kenyon, and ask him to get a proper 
person to work the mine.” 

“ Yes, I will do that.” 

“When he comes over here, you and 
he can have a consultation as to the best 
thing to do after that. I expect nothing 
very definite can be done until he comes. 
You may make whatever excuse you can 
for the absence of the mythical Mr. Smith, 
and say that you act for him. Then you 
may tell Mr. Kenyon, in whatever manner 
you choose, that Mr. Smith intends both 
you and Mr. Kenyon to share conjointly 
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with him. I think you will have no 
trouble in making John—that is—in 
making Mr. Kenyon believe there is such 
a person as Mr. Smith, if you put it 
strongly enough to him. Make him 
understand that Mr. Smith would never 
have heard of the mine unless Mr. Kenyon 
and you had discovered it, and that he is 
very glad, indeed, to have such a good 
opportunity of investing his money, so 
that, naturally, he wishes those who have 
been instrumental in helping him to this 
investment to share in its profits. I think 
you could make all this clear enough, so 
that your friend will suspect nothing. 
Don’t you think so?” 

‘‘ Well, with any other man than John 
Kenyon I should have my doubts, because, 
as a fabricator, I don’t think I have a very 
high reputation; but with John I have no 
fears whatever. He will believe every- 
thing I say. It is almost a pity to cheat 
so trustful a man, but it’s so very much 
for his own good that I shall have no 
hesitation in doing it.” 

“Then you will write to him about 
getting a fit and proper person to manage 
the mine ?” 

“Yes. I don’t think there will be any 
necessity for doing so, but I will make 
sure. I imagine John will not leave 
there until he sees everything to his satis- 
faction. He will be very anxious, indeed, 
for the mine to prove the great success he 
has always believed it to be, even though, 
at present, he does not know that he is to 
have any pecuniary interest in its pros- 
perity.’ 

“Very well then, I will bid you good- 
bye. I may not be here again, but when- 
ever you hear from Mr. Kenyon, I shall 
be very glad, if you will let me know.” 
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“Certainly, I will let you know of 
everything that happens. I will send you 
all the documents in the case, as you once 
remarked. You always like to see the 
original papers, don’t you ¢” 

“ Yes, I suppose I do.” Miss Long- 
worth lingered a moment at the door, 
then, looking straight at Wentworth, she 
said to him, “ You remember you spoke 
rather bitterly to my father the other 
day?” 

“Yes,” said Wentworth, colouring, “I 
remember it.” 

“You are a young man; he is old. 
Besides that, I think you were entirely 
in the wrong. He had nothing whatever 
to do with what his nephew had done.” 

“Oh, I know that,” said Wentworth. 
“T would have apologised to him long 
ago—only—well, you know, he told me I 
shouldn’t be allowed in the office again, 
and I don’t suppose I should.” 

“A letter from you would be allowed 
in the office,” replied the young lady, 
looking at the floor. 

“Of course, it would,” said George. 
“T will write to him at once, and apolo- 
gise.” 

“Tt is very good of you,” said Edith, 
holding out her hand to him, and the 
next moment she was gone. 

George Wentworth turned to his desk 
and wrote a letter of apology. Then he 
mused to himself upon the strange and in- 
comprehensible nature of women. “She 
makes me apologise to him, and quite 
right too, but if it hadn’t been for the 
row with her father, she never would 
have heard about the transaction, and, 
therefore, couldn’t have bought the mine, 
which she was anxious to do for Kenyon’s 
sake—lucky beggar John is, after all!” 


[TO BE CONCLUDED. 1 





AN INCONVENIENT KEEPSAKE. 


BY WELLESLEY PAIN. 


T was the first love-letter he had ever 
received, and he wanted to make the 
glorious joy of reading it last out as long 
as possibie. There were three closely- 
written sheets. He read one, and poured 
out a cup of tea. Then his eye caught a 
word on the second sheet, and he snatched 
it up and read it through quickly. When 
he reached the end of the second sheet, 
he considered that it was absolutely im- 
possible for any man to be happier than 
he was at the present moment. Then he 
read the third sheet. He laid it down, 
and finished his breakfast slowly. His 
mind was a little upset. How should he 
answer that third sheet ? It ran thus: 


“ .. .. and ever and ever. 
Then I’ve been thinking, Dicky, 
about our last conversation. 
I’m so glad you are fond of 
animals—dogs, horses, and things, 
because, you know, I’m simply 
mad on dogs—but there, 1 might 
have known, in fact I did know, 
instinctively, that all our tastes 
were exactly alike. I think it 
shows such a beautiful nature to 
love the poor darlings that can’t 
talk. Do you remember saying 
that you thought there was 
more soul looking out of the 
eyes of a dog than there was 
in many a human being? 
Since I’ve been back here, 
I’ve been studying my dar- 
ling Rollo’s eyes, and I’m 
quite sure of it. I haven’t had 
him long, you know, but he is 
just as devoted to me as though 
he had known me all his life. 
[ve often been told that dogs 
are splendid judges of character. 
Rollo will growl at the curate. 


eee Now, don’t go quite 
mad, Dicky darling, but I’ve 
been thinking that, as I can’t be 
with you, the next best thing 
you would like would be to 
have something belonging to 
me — something I love very 


dearly. And so, Dicky, I'm 


going to send you Rollo as a 
sort of little keepsake, and you 
will keep him very carefully, 
won't you, Dicky, until— well— 
until there’s no necessity for 
either of us to have keepsakes, 


and we. . 
The remainder of the letter is im- 
material. Dicky replied to it after break- 
fast, and on the following day Rollo 
arrived. 

He was a huge dog, a mastiff. His 
chain was almost as large as a ship’s 
cable, and very rusty. The railway man, 
who brought him, wanted to leave him at 
the door, but Dicky’s landlady objected, 
so the man led him up to the sitting-room. 
Dicky received him sadly, and chained 
him to a leg of the table. The railway 
man paused while going out ; he appeared 
anxious to say something, and Dicky did 
not hinder him. 

“ Wicked, I call it, to ask the company’s 
servants to lead a dog like that about— 
might take a mouthful out of your leg at 
any minute, and then where'd I be with 
a wife and...” 

Dicky tipped him handsomely, and 
later on the man was kind enough to say 
that the dog was a well-bred dog, a good 
dog, and a noble dog, but a little too 
large for that size room. 

When he had gone, the landlady came 
up and gave Dicky her views upon dogs 
in general, and Rollo in _ particular. 
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Where was he to be put? Who was 
going to look after him? How was she 
to dust in the mornings if that ferocious- 
looking beast was lying on the hearth- 
rug ? 

“But you don’t dust the hearthrug, 
Mrs. Slemeck,” said Dicky, timidly. 
“I’m sure he’s quite quiet, aren’t you, 
Rollo ?” 

The dog made no reply. He had had 
a long railway journey, and was feeling 
rather tired and very thirsty, so he 
dropped himself in a heap on the carpet, 
and hung his tongue out. Mrs. Slemeck, 
expecting further complications, stepped 
lightly to the door. 

“Oh, he’s all right, Mrs. Slemeck,” 
said Dicky, hoping he was speaking the 
truth. “He’s thirsty—that’s all. I'll 


get him some water.” 

He stepped into the bedroom, and re- 
appeared with the water-jug, which he 
placed on the table. 

“ Now you’ve got nothing to put it in,” 


said Mrs, Slemeck, who was wishing that 
Dicky would request her to fetch a basin 
so that she might have the"pleasure of 
asking if she was paid to wait on a dog. 

“H’m,” said Dicky. “A _ teacup 
wouldn’t do, I suppose. And he couldn’t 
get his nose into a glass—I know what'll 
do.” 

He fetched the lower part of his soap- 
dish from the bedroom, and filled it with 
The dog looked up, and his 
expression said as plainly as words: 
“ What is the use of that to a dog of my 
size?” Then he put his head down and 
lapped the water up in about three gulps. 

“T suppose yer know,” said Mrs. 
Slemeck, after the dog had finished, 
“that if there’s a hatom of soap left in 
that there dish the dog will be very ill 
shortly.” 

“T washed it out before J gave it him,” 
said Dicky, sternly, “but I think he’d 
like a bigger thing to drink out of—I’ll 
give him my hand-basin.” 

The basin was brought and filled. 


water. 
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“ Are yer goin’ to wash in that. to- 
morrer ?” asked Mrs. Slemeck ; “ because 
if you are I must take it down and scald it 
well or—there, I knew suffin ‘ud ’appen.” 

The basin had been placed almost out 
of the dog’s reach. When he had drunk 
a little, his natural instinct told him that 
he would get more if the basin were 
nearer. So while Mrs. Slemeck was 
talking, he put his paw on the basin to 
pull it closer to him, and in so doing upset 
the lot. 

The room was not large, so the water 
spread over a good portion of the floor. 
Mrs. Slemeck went downstairs for some 
rubbers. When she returned, she knelt 
down and rubbed the floor vigorously. 

“TI suppose,” she said, looking up, 
“yer’d like a bit o’ fire to dry the room. 
I’m sure it will give yer a death o’ cold 
if é 

“It won't do anything of the sort,” 
interrupted Dicky, “and I’m going out to 
get him some biscuits.” 

They left the dog chained to the leg of 
the table. Mrs. Slemeck met Dicky at 
the door when he returned, carrying a 
large paper-bag. 

‘‘ He’s been movin’,” she said, solemnly. 
“T hear ‘im down in my kitchen, so I 
goes up to the door and listens. He was 
awalkin’ round and round I reckon, and 
makin’ a sort of champin’ noise with ‘i 
mouth—same as ‘orses do. I’m that 
thankful ’e’s chained, or there’s no tellin’ 
what ’e might ’a done. But there—I 
dessay as ’e’ll soon pull that there little 
table over when he knows ’ow light it’s 
made.” 

Dicky ran upstairs. Mrs. Slemeck 
followed at a more comfortable pace. 

The dog was half asleep when they 
opened the door, but he roused himself at 
the sight of the biscuits. Mrs. Slemeck 
stood in the doorway, ready for imme- 
diate flight, if necessary. Dicky broke off 
a corner from one of the biscuits and 
tossed it to the dog, who apparently 
swallowed it whole. 
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“Don’t tease ‘im, sir, with those little 
bits,” said Mrs. Slemeck, “ give ‘im a ’ole 
one before he snatches it out o’ yer ’and, 
sir.” 

Dicky thought there was wisdom in 
the advice, and did as he was told. Rollo 
took the biscuit in his mouth and gave it 
one scrunch. The result was a very good 
mouthful for the dog, and a little shower 
of small pieces and crumbs on the carpet. 

“Swep’ this mornin!” murmured 
Mrs. Slemeck ; “a pretty mess there'll be 
oa 

“This'll do to catch the crumbs,” said 
Dicky, spreading out a newspaper. But 
the dog thought differently. He objected 
to using a newspaper as a plate, and he 
ate the rest of those biscuits in an easy, 
careless fashion on the hearthrug. He 
seemed to have a superior disregard for 
all the small pieces, and when he had 
finished, there was quite a little desert of 
crumbs in the room. 

“T think, sir,” said Mrs. Slemeck, 
“that you’d better take ‘im for a run 


” 


now, so as I can sweep and clear up tidy 
for the evenin’.” 

“T shall be going out in half-an-hour,” 
replied Dicky, glancing at the door. 


When Mrs. Slemeck had left, he sat 
down to write to the giver of the keep- 
sake. It was a little difficult for him to 
work up an enthusiasm over the animal, 
because after he had said that the dog 
was a great deal larger than he had ex- 
pected, much grander, and more noble, 
there did not seem to be much else to say 
on the subject. But when it came to 
saying thank you, a brilliant idea came 
into Dicky’s brain, and he finished his 
letter as follows : 


“... But really, Jennie, I 
cannot rob you of your pet in 
this way. I will not be tempted 
into allowing you to make such a 
sacrifice. Of course, I know 
why you do it, dearest; you 
never do think of your own 
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feelings, but always of other 
people’s—at least, I mean mine. 
But this shouldn’t be. You 
mustn't lose your dear doggie 
even for a few months, so I 
shall send him back directly I 
hear from you that you under- 
stand perfectly that I am not 
ungrateful about it. You know 
it would be an immense delight 
for me to have the dog here, 
but his right place is at your 
side, so I shall send him back as 
soon as I hear from you, with 
two kisses on the top of his 
head, by the Midland Railway, 
which I believe is the most 
direct route. . . .” 


When he had finished the letter, he un- 
chained the dog, and called “ Rollo.” 

The dog did not seem inclined to 
move. He looked up at the sound of his 
name, but as for getting up he had no 
intention of doing anything of the sort. 
Then Dicky took hold of the chain and 
opened the door. The dog’s manner 
changed immediately. He sprang up, 
and bolted out, pulling Dicky after him. 

Although a dog has four legs, he can go 
downstairs much quicker than a man. By 
the time Rollo had reached the ground 
floor, Dicky was breathless. 

“Mrs. Slemeck,” he panted, speaking 
over the bannisters to the kitchen below, 
“T’m going out now, and shall be back in 
half-an-hour. I should like——” 

But the rest of the sentence was said 
out of Mrs. Slemeck’s hearing. Rollo 
had wished to go out, and he had gone. 
Dicky was compelled to follow. 

For the first fifty yards or so Rollo 
took his master along at a capital pace 
gallop ; afterwards he slowed down to an 
easy trot, with an occasional burst when 
he thought of it. All the children in the 
neighbourhood seemed to be waiting 
about to see the dog. 

The same thing happened day after 
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day, for Jennie had written to say that 
she would not hear of taking back her 
pet. The children round about came to 
look upon Dicky and Rollo as part of 
their daily recreation ; they would wait 
about for hours on the chance of seeing 
Dicky pulled down the length of the 
cursing everything in audible 
whispers. But there came a day when 
Dicky thought he might safely take Rollo 
out without a chain. The dog followed 
that his 


street, 


well, and Dicky considered 
troubles were over. 

But he had forgotten Mrs. Slemeck. 

That lady came up one morning before 
Dicky had finished his breakfast. She 
tapped at the door, and entered. 

“Good mornin’, sir—lI’ve come—dear 
me, them stairs do take away my—oh, my 
poor ’art—thought I'd better — speak 
about the dawg. Always willin’ to oblige, 
I'm sure, but really, sir, this is too much, 
too—much.” 

Mrs. Slemeck spoke solemnly. 

“What’s the matter now?” 
I icky. 

“Can’t ‘ave ‘im no longer, sir—too 
much for me—I’m only an ole woman an’ 
I ‘as my limits—what with the sweepin’ 
up the room after ’e’s ’ad ’is biscuits, an’ 
aseein’ after ‘im so as ’e gets plenty of 
water, which if ’e didn’t ’e’d go mad, and 
alookin’ after ‘im when you're hout— 
really, sir, hit’s too much, sir.” 

Dicky was grateful for the sugges- 
tion. He wondered that it had never 
occurred to him. In the afternoon he 
took Rollo out and put him under the 
care of a livery stable keeper. Dicky 
returned to his rooms with a light heart, 
and never saw the dog again. 

It happened like this. Dicky came 
home one afternoon and found Jennie and 
her mother waiting in his sitting-room. 
They thought a surprise visit was always 
such fun. Dicky thought so too until 
Jennie asked to see Rollo. 

“Oh, didn’t I tell you?” said Dicky. 
“ Er—the fact is, I couldn’t keep him here, 


asked 
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you know. You see the garden at the 
back is so small, and so he had te live in 
the house, and I thought he would be 
happier with somebody else—I mean in a 
larger place, so I’ve been keeping him at 
some stables near here. He’s very well, I 
assure you—I’m sure . 7 

He stopped. 

Jennie’s mother smiled ever so slightly, 
and asked if she could lie down some- 
where — in room. ‘Travelling 
always tired her out. When they were 
alone, Jennie crossed the room to where 
Dicky was standing. 

“Well, Jennie,” said Dicky, making a 
tremendous effort not to appear guilty, 


”» 


another 


“haven’t you a——. 
“No,” interrupted Jennie, “I haven't.” 
She was standing close to him now. 

Her hands were resting on his shoulders, 

and she was trying to look up into his 

face. He avoided her gaze. 

“T always thought you were a truthful 
boy, Dicky, but I’ve been cruelly dis- 
appointed. We met your landlady’s little 
boy on the stairs, and he appears to know 
more about the dog than youdo. You 
didn’t know, I suppose, that the poor old 
pet was very ill with distemper, that he 
got run over the other day and——” 

“Yes, yes,” said Dicky, speaking 
quickly, *I did know it, only I didn’t wish 
to make you anxious. He's been at the 
vet’s for the last fortnight, and I have not 
been allowed to see him.” 

“ But you said, Dicky, in your last letter, 
headed two o'clock in the morning, that 
the dear doggie was looking on as you 
were writing, and that you were quite 
sure that he knew who the letter was 
going to, and he sent his love.” 

“Did I?” said Dicky, nervously. “I 
think you must be mistaken, I really 
don’t remember—but there I'll send for 
Rollo if——” 

“T don’t wish to see him,” said Jennie, 
“T think if you really cared for 





sternly. 


the dog at all you would keep him on the 
premises. 


I’m sure it would be quite 
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easy. If you didn’t like him, why didn’t 
you send him back when you first received 
him %” 

“T did offer,” said Dicky, “but you——” 

“Because you didn’t want him ?” 

Dicky was silent. He was beginning to 
feel that the truth now might save him no 
end of bother in the future. He looked 
down at his boots and meditated. There 
was a pause. It lasted some seconds, and 
was broken by a curious little shivering 
Dicky looked up. Could that be 


noise. 


the beginning or ending of a smile on 


Jennie’s face? He thought he would 
try a smile himself to see if it won a 
response. So he grinned slightly. 
Jennie’s mouth twitched; then her eyes 
began to twinkle, and then—she burst out 
laughing. 

**You poor dear old silly, why didn’t 
you tell me the dog was an awful nuisance, 
and that you couldn’t possibly——” 

“But it was a keepsake from you,” said 
Dicky, feeling a little more comfortable, 
but not quite understanding what would 
be the best thing to say, “‘and—and you're 
mad on dogs—and I thought I ought to 
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be—and I did try for two months and 
then——” 

“Dicky, I’m a little humbug, and so are 
That dog was the worst trial I ever 
had in my life. I sent it to you by way 
of a little joke. You see, I couldn’t get 
rid of him in any other way because he 
was a present from Uncle Ben, and——” 

“But why did we—why did you say 
that you loved dogs if you——” 

“T do. But when it comes to having 
to take them out every day—whether you 
want to go out yourself—or whether you 
don't—well——” 

“T understand,” said Dicky. “I know 
all about the exercising, because I’ve done 
it—and that was humbug about the dog 
being ill—you little fraud. Isuppose the 
love of dumb animals is a beautiful trait 
in one’s character, but it can be carried 
too far. When we said that we were very 
fond of dogs—well—I'm afraid we were 
telling fibs that evening, weren’t we ?” 

“ About everything ?” asked Jennie. 

“ Well—no—not about everything,” 
said Dicky. 

And the rest is quite immaterial. 


you. 

















gee on a time a little blue flower 
sprang up and bloomed on the 
highway. Frederick the Great saw it, 
admired it, and posted a sentry by it, 
desiring him to see that no harm should 
come to it. Forty years after, there was 
still a “sentry-go,” though the flower had 
been forgotten, and its imperial admirer 
was in his grave. So it is with many of 
our laws of etiquette. It is quite time 
that some one should revise them, and 
bring them into harmony with the altered 
conditions of to-day. Take, for instance, 
the time-honoured custom of going 
arm-in-arm down to dinner. The original 
reason for this was the supposed delicacy 
and helplessness of women, attributes 
that she was actually expected to feign 
if she were not really so fortunate as to 
possess them, so indispensable were they 
considered to a truly feminine woman, 
with any pretension to refinement. This 
little blue flower has faded. It was 
hardly a natural growth, but may be 
said to have belonged to the same class 
of vegetation as the green carnation. 
The ideal woman of to-day is quite able 
to walk downstairs without support. 
Fortunately for her, the ancient fiction 
that supposed her appetite to be of the 
most trifling description, has long since 
given place to the commonplace fact 
that ability to assimilate a sufficiency of 
food is not only necessary to the main- 
tenance of good looks, but is quite recon- 
cilable with the most perfect refinement. 
That little blue flower hardly survived 
the days when “sentiment” was in 
fashion ; when swooning was an accom- 
plishment learned in one’s teens, and 
assiduously practised all through life ; and 
when a woman of any proper training 
recognised it as part of her duty to have 
floods of tears ready to shed at any given 
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SOME ABSURDITIES OF ETIQUETTE. 


moment. Reticules, ringlets, and white 
stockings all belonged to the same period. 

Another rule of etiquette, now become 
irrational, is that which compels a 
man to raise his hat in greeting a lady 
or a friend who is in the company of a 
lady. When this was instituted, the 
climate of England had not developed 
the extraordinary ferocity which char- 
acterises it to-day, nor had the Russian 
Influenza been invented. These two cir- 
cumstances are overpoweringly strong in 
combination. Either one should be 
sufficient in itself to oppose against the 
ancient fashion of “uncovering.” Men 
wore much more hair when the custom 
began than they now do. There never 
was a period in history when such close- 
cropping was known as prevails to-day. 
It is absolutely inconsistent with the 
canon of good manners that compels a 
man to raise his hat. A good instance of 
its absurdity was found in the case of the 
Prince of Wales, who, on his recovery 
from typhoid ever so many years ago, 
drove to the Thanksgiving Service at 
St. Paul’s in an open carriage, on a bleak 
and bitter February afternoon, and was 
practically hatless throughout the whole 
route, so incessantly did he acknowledge 
the enthusiastic greetings of the crowds 
that lined the way. Can we not devise 
some more up-to-date and sensible mode 
of salutation—one better in accordance 
with the extremely short hair of the 
present fashion, and with the enormous 
development of the possibilities latent in 
a chill? Either let “uncovering” be 
superseded by a less inconvenient kind of 
greeting, or else let men wear plenty of 
hair. The latter would, perhaps, be the 
better form of compromise. It is an 
absurd conventionality that obliges them 
either to be singular, or to sacrifice the 
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hirsute ornament which is intended to be 
protective as well as decorative. 

Perhaps the most becoming period was 
that in which Pendennis was appearing in 
monthly parts. The handsome hero of this 
delightful story is represented as wearing 
his hair at least three or four inches long 
at the back, with a wave and a curl in it 
that must have shown the colour and tex- 
ture to some advantage. The shortness 
of the hair nowadays makes it difficult to 
discover much colour of any kind in it, 
and, besides, robs « man of the incalculable 
relief, in moments of strong emotion, of 
running his fingers through it, and ruffling 
it up in picturesque confusion. Women 
have for generations been denied that 
peculiar form of expressing agitation, once 
so well-known as “letting down the back- 
hair.” Like that just referred to, it has 
become a mere tradition. 

A point in which etiquette has altered 
for the worse during the last thirty years, 
is one connected with the paying of calls. 
It used to be the custom to send up a 


visiting card by the servant when calling 


on a friend or acquaintance. This was 
attended by obvious advantages on both 
sides,’ but it has long been considered bad 
form to follow this sensiblecustom. The 
caller has to trust her name to the occa- 
sionally erratic ideas of pronunciation of 
the domestic, and the callee with a bad 
memory very often finds herself in a pre- 
dicament. This rule is all very well for 
the wealthy, who can employ highly- 
trained servants, but for the great middle- 
class the antiquated method is much the 
better one. Many people pronounce their 
own names very indistinctly, and it is 
much easier for the parlourmaid or the foot- 
man of everyday life to read them off a 
card than to take them in orally, and give 
them out again with perfect accuracy and 
audibility. 

And why should the obsolete idea of a 
woman’s helpless weakness oblige a man 
to keep on the kerb side of her while 


walking, whether or no that be the side 
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where the sun obliges her to carry her 
parasol? She is pretty certain to scrape 
his hat, and cause him to feel that irrita- 
bility which no other kind of assault can 
so speedily, or so inevitably, produce. Why 
not amend the rule, allowing the relative 
positions of lady and gentleman while 
walking together to be regulated by such 
considerations as the above ? 

Apropos of hats, why should a man, 
in paying a call, unless he is entirely ami 
de la maison, be obliged to hold his hat 
and stick all the time he is in the drawing- 
room, if his hostess do not come to the 
rescue and indicate a safe place for it to 
be laid carefully away? In America, the 
lady takes her caller’s hat and puts it away 
with her own hands. To doso in Eng- 
land would be contrary to all our tradi- 
tions, but could we not, in committee on 
an improved set of bye-laws, decide to 
allow him to leave it in the hall? Can 
it be that the custom of carrying it into 
the drawing-room arose from the fear of 
possible exchanges? Such occurrences 
are not unknown with regard to um- 
brellas, but then any umbrella will fit any 
man. It is different with hats. And, by 
the way, would any woman dare to leave 
her hat or bonnet in the hall ? 

Mistakes appear to be frequent, pain- 
fully frequent, as it is, with regard to 
overcoats, fur-lined mantles, and lace 
wraps, and it would perhaps be injudi- 
cious, if not unkind, to place further 
opportunities to err in the way of those 
who are unable to discriminate between 
their own property and that of others. 
A side table in the drawing-room might 
be set apart for the reception of men’s 
hats, where the proprietors could keep a 
careful eye upon them. The custom of 
carrying the hat into the drawing-room 
probably arose in the days when it was 
an ornamental finish to a highly ornate 
costume, and yet not nearly so sensitive 
to harsh treatment as the silken “ stove- 
pipe,” its degenerate descendant. 

Among the numerous absurdities of 
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modern etiquette, nothing is more riglicu- 
lous than the unwritten law which obliges 
&@ man, on entering a drawing-room, to 
have one glove on and to carry the 
other. The one he has to remove is the 
very one he would, in most instances, 
prefer to retain. The right hand has to 
be bared for the shake, which. may or 
may not be agreeable to. the sense of 
touch, And is there any good and suffi- 
cient reason why women should wear 
their gloves into the dining-room ?. Their 
purpose is served .when greetings and 
hand-shakings are over in the drawing- 
room. Why not permit them to leave 
their gloves there? But custom obliges 
them to wear them up to the moment of 
seating themselves. It is very incon- 


venient to have to remove them at table. 
Several bracelets have to be transferred 
from the outside of the gloves to the 
arms beneath, and with the great length 
of the covering as at present worn, and 
the perverse character of the fashionable 


suéde, a woman accounts herself fortunate 
if she succeeds in ungloving at table 
in time to have a.mouthful or two of 
soup, and without violently knocking one 


of her neighbours in the process of pull-, 


ing off a rather tight fit. . This little blue 
flower tirst bloomed when. gloves had 
one button, and ended at the wrist; and 
has apparently become. an . immortelle. 
Not even the red-tapeism that perpetuated 
Frederick the Great’s sentry-go was more 
conservative .or more senseless. than 
fashion in etiquette. 

Still, reform is possible, and there are 
a few. matters in which it has already, 
been instituted. For instance, an un- 
married young woman is allowed to 
partake of a number of dishes at dinner- 
parties. which she was. strictly forbidden 
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some fifteen years ago. Cheese is one of 
these. What matters now the strong 
odours of the milky compound to girls 
who smoke cigarettes? And brides, too, 
no longer consider it necessary to pace up 
the church aisle on their wedding day 
with a measured step like a policeman’s 
on his beat, and head hanging on the 
chest. Nor isa bride compelled by custom 
to be invisible to mortal eye, save those of 
her mother and her maid, on her wedding 
morning. And if such erudities have dis- 
appeared, there is hope.that others may 
follow in their train, and eventually a 
general reform take place. 

Who will head back the dinner-hour, 
for instance? It is. much too late, and 
threatens to be later.. Who will institute 
more sensible hours and less of a crush 
for the so-called “small and early”? And 
who will undertake the difficult task of 
shortening the sacred dinner-time ? Some- 
thing, but not much, has been done in 
this direction. Occasionally, it is true, 
the hours fly fast. When one has an 
amusing companion, and when the menu 
is artistic, there is no reason to grumble ; 
but how often does this. happen? It is 
not. in the nature of things that two such 
agreeable circumstances should frequently 
coincide.. Why should we not adopt, at 
least provisionally, the. plan of “ progres- 
sive dinners,” occasionally followed in 
America. After each course, all the 
gentlemen present move up one, like the 
guests. at the tea-party in Alice in 
Wonderland. They thus have oppor- 
tunities. to converse with seven or eight 
different ladies during the dinner, and, 
equally with them, enjoy the charm of 
variety.. The innovation might be start- 
ling,.but.no..one..can deny that it has 
something to recommend it. 





A TABLE ENTERTAINMENT. 


BY H. T. JOHNSON. 


tee ANGUS is not only the prince 
e of black and white artists, but the 
king of raconteurs, and no smoker at the 
Savage, the Painters in Oil, or other 
session of Bohemians in harmonious coun- 
cil is complete until Jack has occupied 
the platform and the attention of the 
gathering with a string of stories both dry 
and generous as a bottle of crusted port. 
Not unnaturally, John is in great request 
for that amusement known as the Table 
Entertainment, claimed as a creation of 
our period, but really as old as the days 
when Yorick was wont to set the table in 
a roar. This fact will account for his 
receipt of the following letter from a 
leading variety agent: “Dear Jack,— 


Have you any engagement for Thursday 
night? If not, you might go to Barker’s, 
Dinner party to 

Eight o'clock. 


19, Stanhope Mansions. 
celebrate silver wedding. 
Wire me yes or no,” 

Jack wired “yes” to Wallenstern, the 
agent, and on the following Thursday 
night sallied forth in a blinding snowstorm 
to earn an honest three guineas, by enjoy- 
ing himself at Mr. Barker's table. 

Stanhope Mansions belong to the order 
of “mansions in the skies,’ with which 
London endeavours to emulate New York. 
They are let in flats, the rentals ascend in 
inverse ratio to the position of the flats, 
but even the topmost suites are high. 

Judge of Angus’s dismay on 4rriving, 
shivering with cold, at the portal of the 
enormous pile, honeycombed with long 
tiled corridors and staircases, to suddenly 
forget the number of the flat to which he 
was bound. 

However, he touched an electric bell, 
the lift descended, and a smart page-boy 
emerged, harlequin-like, from its doors. 

“Barker,” said John, stepping into the 
lift. They ascended like pantomime 
sprites. Once again the lift doors flew 
open. 


“ Door opposite, sir,” said the page. 

John pressed another bell button. A 
man servant in a somewhat sombre livery 
answered the ring, took his overcoat and 
hat, and, without a word, ushered him 
into a sumptuously but heavily furnished 
dining-room, where three men and_ three 
women were gathered round the dessert. 

“ What a rigid, frigid lot,” Jolin solilo- 
quised; “something to do to thaw them ; 
and they’ve dined. If I'd known I was to 
come on with the dessert, 1’d have dined 
too,” 

John bowed to the hostess, a matronly, 
middle-class Medusa, who turned from 
her ice to freeze John with a stare. Then 
to his host, an iron-grey man, with cavern- 
ous eyes and a mouth that closed with a 
snap, who dropped a green fig to glare at 
John, as though he contemplated eating 
him. 

“ My name’s Angus,” said John, as he 
entered. 

“Indeed,” said he of the cavernous 
eyes in a cavernous tone; “I haven't 
heard of you, but I dare say you'll do.” 

This was a pleasant friendly way of 
commencing an after-dinner chat. 

“You are late, sir,” he added with a 
frown. ‘I asked them to tell you to be 
here at seven-thirty.” 

“Indeed, my letter said eight, really,” 
replied John, somewhat appeased to think 
that the loss of his dinner was due to a 
misapprehension. 

“TI can’t understand that,” replied 
Barker. ‘‘ However, I won’t contradict 
you. Now that you are here, we'd better 
be getting to business.” 

John felt uncomfortable. They were 
drinking black coffee and claret ; there 
were no cigars or cigarettes on the table : 
the whole affair was heavy, cold, and 
depressing. He felt inclined to recommend 
his host to go where it was warmer, but 
there were ladies present, and he knew his 
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own temper too well to lose it in a 
hurry. 

So he started with a story suitable to 
the period of the evening prior to the 
departure of the ladies. “I’m a rare man,” 
he said, “ for business —just as absorbed in 
it as a Scotch railway guard I heard 
about the other day. Have you heard 
the story ?” 

“T have not heard the story,” said Mr. 
Barker, with a blacker shade than ever in 
in his face. 

“ Weill, tell me anybody if it’s a chest- 
nut,” said Angus, beginning to feel as 
cheerful as a hen in a shower. “ There 
was once——” 

“T beg pardon,” said Mr. Barker, “I 
may say I have no desire to hear the 
story ;” and the ladies frowned approval. 

“I’m afraid this is a melancholy 
occasion,” said John, beginning to wax 
wroth ; and everybody sighed. 

“Tt is, it is!” 

“But surely,” he went on, “after so 
many happy years——” 

“Years of misery, discomfort, and _re- 
sponsibility.” 

“Then has not the partnership been a 
happy one?” 

“You know it hasn’t,” replied Mr. and 
Mrs. Barker simultaneously. 

John was bewildered. 

And while he was being bewildered, 
another individual, entering Stanhope 
Mansions by another entrance, had 
pressed another bell, summoned another 
page, and ascended by another lift to 
another floor, and all in pursuance of his 
remarking to the other page-boy, “ Mr. 
Barker is expecting me, I’m very late.” 

“Second door to the left, sir,” said the 
page; and following this direction the 
new arrival paused at a doorway, from 
behind which emanated a harmony of 
cheerful sounds, the popping of corks, the 
clatter of knives and forks, the jingle of 
glasses, and an occasional chorus of 
laughter. 

“Tell Mr. Barker, if you please, that 
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Mr. Jenkins has arrived,” said the stranger 
timidly, to the cheerful-looking man- 
servant who answered his ring. 

“ Jenkins, Jenkins,” said a jovial white- 
whiskered, red-faced gentleman, with two 
chins, who at one end of the table faced a 
rubicund matron with three. “Ah, I 
didn’t know he was one of ’em, but I told 
Wallenstern to send me the very best. 
Now I say, all of you fellows and girls, 
we shall have such larks. Come in, Mr. 
Jenkins, make yourself quite at home. 
Chair for Mr. Jenkins, Charles.” 

“I’m sorry I’m so late, Mr. Barker,” 
faltered the new arrival, “but I lost my 
train.” 

“Dont name it; you're only five 
minutes behind time, and, hang it all, from 
gentlemen of your profession we don’t 
expect quite military punctuality.” 

“Tt’s very kind of you to say so, sir,” 
said Mr. Jenkins, and “ Oh, clear, please,” 
in reply to the servant’s inquiries. 

Then while Mr. Jenkins ladled up his 
soup, the beaming Mr. Barker nudged 
those right and left of him—whispering, 
“You'll hear something directly as soon 
as he settles down. I don’t remember his 
name among the string Wallenstern gave 
me, but he guaranteed they were the best 
of all good company, and would make us 
laugh till we cried.” 

Just then Mr. Jenkins looked up from 
his soup and said, or rather groaned : 

“This is indeed a sad occasion, Mr. 
Barker.” 

There was a faint attempt at a titter, 
but the sadness of the tone, and the gloom 
upon the features of the man who uttered 
the words, shadowed the table like a 
thundercloud. 

“'Spose this chap’s a new humourist,” 
said Charlie Barker, “and sparkles on the 
lucus non lucendo principle.” And Nellie 
Montrose, his neighbour, replied, “ Must 
say I haven't felt symptoms of hysteria 
yet.” 

‘Well, I was hoping it was going to be 
the reverse,” Barker replied. 
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“Yes, I know,” Jenkins continued, 
“everything has been done for the best ; 
it is not your fault that the relations of 
the past quarter of a century have been 
so unhappy.” 

“Really!” said Mr. Barker; and Mrs. 
Barker added, “Good heavens !” 

“Nor that you have at last found them 
unendurable, and have been compelled to 
take steps to put an end to them.” 

“Samuel!” exclaimed Mrs. Barker, 
rising from her chair, “ whatever does this 
mean?” And Mr. Barker rising from his, 
replied : 

“Maria, I’m damned if I know!” 

“He’s drunk!” exclaimed Alderman 


Basing, growing purple in the face, and 
Charles Barker, turning fiercely upon 
Jenkins, demanded, “ How dare you, sir ? 
Do you call yourself a humourist ?” 
“Thank heaven, no, sir,” replied Mr. 
Jenkins, “or else my place would not, 
under the present unhappy circumstances, 


be here.” 

“Then, what the deuce are you?” 
demanded Barker, amidst a general com- 
motion. 

“T’m managing clerk to Messrs. Totlem 
& Checkham, chartered accountants.” 

“But I don’t want any chartered ac- 
countant here to-night. Who sent you 
here, sir ?” 

“My respected employers, at your 
request, sir.” 

“ There’s some mistake,” said Barker. 

“ Not at all,” Jenkins replied. “ You, 
the members of the Barker family, are 
met in consultation as to dissolving the 
firm of Barker, Sons, & Growler, and 
[ am here, I understand, to explain to 
you the statement of affairs which we 
have prepared from the books.” 
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happened, guv’nor,” 
said Charlie Barker. ‘This gentleman 
has come here in mistake. The Barkers 
he wants live at 319 on the next floor 
up.” 

Mr. Jenkins was profuse in apologies, 
which were accepted. He was pressed to 
stay to dinner, but he pleaded his 
appointment, and Charlie Barker per- 
sonally conducted him to the flat of the 
other Barkers. 

Outside the door they encountered a 
solitary figure morosely lighting a briar- 
root pipe. It was soliloquising with a 
slightly Scotch accent. 

They listened. 

“ Well, I’m damned,” it said, “I’ve left 
my comfortable fireside to turn out in a 
blizzard. I’ve left and lost my whole- 
some dinner—that I feel the want of—I’ve 
told my funniest stories, and I’ve wheezed 
the eyes nearly out of my head, and all 
to be told that I’ve mistaken my vocation, 
that I’m old enough to know better, and 
that my frivolity will be reported to my 
employers. Is Barker stark mad, or 
am I?” 

“T beg pardon,” said Charlie, “but, I 
say, have you been to the wrong Barkers, 
to the dissolution of partnership meeting 
instead of the silver wedding ?” 

And John replied, “I’ve been, laddie, 
to one of the most soul-depressing, heart- 
breaking functions I ever was at in my 
life, and if ever “s 

But Charlie Barker interrupted him 
with, “I know all about it. You’ve been 
to the wrong shop.” And forthwith he 
hauled John downstairs to set the right 
dinner-table in a roar by his first 
anecdote, the theme of which was his 
most recent experience. 


“T see what's 
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BY IGNOTA. 


ie old days and not so very long either 

it was considered infra dig, and, in- 
deed, impossible for any gentlewoman to 
become actively engaged in any kind of 
trade; but “the old order changeth,” 
and now there is scarce a street in the 
more fashionable business quarter of Lon- 
don which cannot boast of a dressmaking 
or millinery establishment presided over 
by a one-time society woman who has 
elected to join the ever-increasing army 
of lady shopkeepers. 

For a long time dressmaking, millinery, 
and house decoration seemed the most 
easy and suitable form of business open 
to gently-nurtured ladies, then little by 
little, other means of earning if not a 
fortune, at least a comfortable compe- 
tence, suggested themselves to those born 
with a business instinct; a Girton girl 
opened a restaurant which paid its way 
from the first meal; the daughter of a 
well-known artist, of whom more anon, 
established a photographic business which 
has become one of the best known in 
Europe; and many of the loveliest bou- 
quets carried at Her Majesty’s drawing- 
room each season are turned out by the 
sapable fingers of a lady who herself not 
so many years ago took part in the stately 
pageant. 

Among the pioneer lady shopkeepers 
Lady Granville Gordon deserves an hon- 
oured place; for seven years she con- 
ducted successfully a large millinery 
establishment, not shrinking from the 
inevitable drudgery, and taking with her 
when she finally retired from business the 
liking and good-will of both her customers 
and trade rivals. 

As may easily be imagined, she had at 
first anything but an agreeable experience, 


both as regarded the business and the 
social side of her work. As every lady 
shopkeeper soon learns to her cost, her 
experience had to be bought, and some- 
times very dearly, for the tricks of the 
wholesale trade are not learnt in a day ; 
and, though in this particular case the 
lady milliner was fortunate in having a 
handle to her name, she has always frankly 
confessed that she believes her success 
was due to the excellence of the goods she 
turned out, rather than to the patronage 
of her friends. 

All successful lady shopkeepers agree 
as to two indispensable qualifications— 
namely, energy and personal attention to 
details. Lady Granville Gordon was con- 
stantly in her shop, and always attended 
personally to her customer’s complaints. 
On one occasion a lady wrote to her re- 
questing that Madame Lierre would wait 
on her in person in reference to a bonnet. 
Lady Granville did so, and found that on 
this occasion strict attention to business 
had simply led her into making her un- 
known correspondent win a large bet with 
a mutual friend. 

Another lady who was also one of the 
first after Madame Elise (Mrs. Isaacson) 
to turn her talents to practical account 
has long been known under her business 
name of Miss Brown. Her establishment 
at Knightsbridge was early patronised by 
Princess Christian, and she made Princess 
Aribert of Anhalt’s trousseau. “ Miss 
Brown” has always made a speciality of 
blouses and evening dresses, and she 
does a very large business with India 
and the Colonies. She considers the 
secret of success lies in the power to design 
striking and original costumes ; but, and 
in this most of her fellow-workers agree, 
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she is assured that the days of making 
very large fortunes in this kind of busi- 
ness are over, and also that no woman 
should embark in trade without a con- 
siderable capital and practical ability of 
no mean order, for many a lady who 
makes an admirable forewoman, fitter, or 
cutter, would soon find herself in the 
bankruptcy court if she set up on her own 
account. 

Another long-established Society mil- 
liner is “Madame Yorke,” of Conduit 
Street. From the first she adopted the 
French plan of making hats and bonnets 
to suit individual customers, and she is one 
of the few gentlewomen in business who 
believe in advertising ; for the generality 
of lady dressmakers do not seem to care 
to avail themselves of the ordinary 
methods of publicity. She pays frequent 
visits to Paris, and adapts rather than 
copies French fashions. Every hat turned 
out of her establishment is designed either 
by herself or her daughter. 

A later recruit to the ranks of lady 
shopkeepers, but one who has already 
made good her place, is Mrs. A. Stuart 
Wortley, the wife of the well - known 
portrait painter. She began business 
some two years ago under the name of 
Madame Vanité, and can speak with 
authority on a branch of trade in which 
she has been so successful, and her advice 
to those who would follow in her footsteps 
is, “ Don’t start without plenty of capital, 
and begin as you mean to goon.” She 
considers the days of small connections 
and large prices are over; the world, 
especially of women, becomes more fickle 
every day, and the young married lady 
whose mother remained faithful to the 
same dressmaker for twenty years, will 


now patronise six dress-making establish- 


ments in a Madame Vanité 
superintends overy fitting herself, and 
relies greatly on her individual taste and 
judgment. Here it may be pointed out 
that therein lies the great advantage 
possessed by gentlewomen who enter any 


season. 
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kind of business where knowledge of the 
world and general culture must tell, for 
they are bound to do better than those 
whose whole life has been spent in a work- 
room, the more so that now-a-days the 
suitable gowning of a woman of fashion 


MRS. STUART WORTLEY. 


is no small matter ; a different costume 
being needed for almost every kind of 
function, sport, and amusement. 

Like most dressmakers in a large way 
of business, she has added a millinery 
department to her other work. It may 
he added that Mrs. Stuart Wortley has a 
considerable theatrical connection, and has 
also patented the bicycling skirt invented 
by Lady Margaret Jenkins. 

Of more interest to the many who, 
whilst wishing to take up this kind of 
work yet lack a large capital, are the 
experiences of the lady who trades under 
the name of “ Madame Lucille” in Old 
Burlington Street. With a pluck and 
perseverance which has at last met with its 
reward, she worked for a year privately 
in her own house, fitting, cutting out, and 
designing everything herself. She got on 
so well that she determined to start on a 
somewhat larger scale. This occurred 
tivo years ago, and since the time she 
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opened her pretty rooms, every day has 
brought her fresh customers, and this in 
spite of the fact that she has never adver- 
tised. She considers her success entirely 
due to her practical knowledge and experi- 
ence of dressmaking. Unlike most 
people, Madame Lucille never copies a 
French model unless desired to do so; on 
the other hand, she finds it pays her to 
make constant visits to Paris in order to 
see for herself any of those changes, which 
cause so much difference in the look of a 
costume, which have taken place, and .also 
to make a choice of new materials, and so 
on. . It must be remembered that a London 
dressmaker goes abroad quite as much to 
see how gowns are being worn as how they 
are being cut. This knowledge is as 
necessary to the art of dressmaking as is 
a stay in Italy to a singer who wishes to 
have her voice and method perfected. 
Madame Lucille considers that a good 
dressmaker or milliner should be even 
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MRS. COURTENAY. 


more careful in avoiding what is either 
common or outré than in seeking to find 
fresh ideas ; thus when she has once seen 
a model or original idea used in a large 
shop or rival business, she carefully avoids 
it when designing a garment. None of 
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the lady shopkeepers I have mentioned 
believe in the value of cheap work; 
indeed they are all agreed that it is 
impossible for them to turn out good 
results on the cheap. That this is so is 
in a great measure owing to the large 
wages obtained by really good “ hands.” 

In this connection, it should also be 
pointed out that rents rule very high in 
the business quarters of the West End. 
Among those ladies who have contented 
themselves with taking premises in a less 
smart quarter, but who are still extremely 
accessible to the class of customer for 
whom they cater, Mrs. Courtenay, of 
Eaton Terrace, better known to her large 
clientéle as Vivienne, the Lady Tailor, has 
conducted successfully a dressmaking 
business for the past five years. Although 


she also believes that it does not pay to 
be too cheap, she is always willing to take 
her customer’s own materials, with, how- 
ever, the frank proviso that she then 
charges somewhat more, and that if they 


wish to consult their own interests, they 
will trust to her estimates. She has also 
made a speciality of fitting from a pattern 
bodice, and has always been notably 
successful with evening gowns. She cuts 
out all the work herself, and only employs 
the best labour. The result of Madame 
Vivienne’s experience cannot be said to be 
exactly encouraging. She says that few 
women are aware what hard and constant 
work is needed in the building up of any- 
thing like a successful business. Many 
people have a natural prejudice against a 
lady milliner or dressmaker ; they fancy 
she will be unpunctual, unbusinesslike, and 
that they will find it difficult to find fault 
with bad work if done by one with whom 
they were formerly in social relations. 
She also points out that the lady shop- 
keeper has many minor difficulties to con- 
tend with, not the least being her abso- 
lute ignorance of business methods. Above 
all, she strongly advises no woman to go 
in for this kind of work if not possessed 
of natural taste and aptitude, and last, 
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not least, of some real knowledge of prac- 
tical dressmaking. 

Another and very successful class of 
lady shopkeepers are those gentlewomen 
who have taken up household decoration 
asa business. Among the first to do so 
was a sister of Mrs. Garrett Anderson 
and of Mrs. Faweett. This lady possesses 
rare artistic gifts, and has known how to 
turn them to practical account. Perhaps 
still more known in this connection is 
Miss Charlotte Robinson, the lady who 
rejoices in the title of ‘The Queen's 
Decorator ;” she has done a good deal of 
work for her Majesty, and has both a 
London and a provincial establishment, 
the latter being at Manchester. Lady 


Monckton, the well-known actress, at one 
time was in partnership with the daughter 
of Mr. Frith, the famous painter of “ The 
Derby Day,” and their bric-a-brac shop 
at the sign of “The Spinning-Wheel” 
contained a unique collection of rare 
and valuable objects of “bigotry and 


virtue,” the result of much indefatig- 
able bargain hunting on the part of the 
two ladies who managed the establish- 
ment. 
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In spite of the fact that she is not in 
any sense a shopkeeper, even a very cur- 
sory account of those ladies who have 
built up successful businesses would be 
incomplete were no mention to be made 
of Miss Alice Hughes, who may claim to 
have on her books almost every grande 
dame in Europe, for she very wisely early 
made a rule of only taking women and 
children. She began her professional 
work some three years ago, but already 
had been successful as an amateur photo- 
grapher, both when reproducing her 
father’s charming portraits and when 
‘taking ” her own friends. When Miss 
Hughes first opened her studio, she did 
all the work herself; but she now boasts 
of quite an army of workers, and even 
now she always takes the actual photo- 
graphs, poses her sitter, and supervises 
every detail of the proceedings. Yet, in 
spite of the great success which has at- 
tended her own efforts, Miss Hughes 
would fain remind ambitious amateurs 
that a professional plant is very expen- 
sive, and that artistic knowledge without 
a capacity for taking infinite pains is 
worse than useless. 





THE WORLD, THE FLESH, 


BY J. 


THE BOOK BOOM. 

‘MHE other day Sir Walter Besant took 

my breath away by a grandiose prog- 
nostication of the sort of reading public 
likely to be enjoyed by the English 
novelist some fifty years hence, when so 
many more hundreds of millions will 
have been added to the English-speaking 
and reading population of the world. 
I forget the details of the calculation, but 
it was in the best vein of the moving 
spirit of the Society of Authors. One 
can see how the estimate is arrived at. 
Indeed, the process is a very familiar one 
in the City. Sir Walter Besant has 
caught something of the manner of the 
mining engineer and the company pro- 
moter in discussing the trend of gold 
reefs and their probable yield of precious 


metal. He notes that the LEnglish- 


speaking peoples are expanding at a 
certain rate, and that every year the 
elementary schools are turning out poten- 


tial novel readers by the million. Just 
multiply the Mudies and the W. H. 
Smiths of the world in accordance with 
the estimated progressive increase in the 
population during the coming _half- 
century, and—well, the results are as 
easy to obtain as the number of penny- 
weights of gold that ought to be crushed 
out of so many tons of quartz. 

Sir Walter Besant’s prospectus 
cheerful reading, but the uncomfortable 
question obtrudes itself (if I may still 
pursue the gold mine simile), “Is it 
Is not this amiable promoter 
just a trifle too sanguine? Is not the 
education market getting inflated? Is 
there not some danger of a “slump” 
in the three R’s, or, at least, in one or 
two of them? On such points I am not 
entirely reassured. Books are multiply- 
ing every day, but I do not see that the 
world is growing either happier or wiser. 
That a great book is a great evil (no 
matter what its subject) everybody 


is 


true ?” 


F. 


AND THE DEVIL. 

NISBET. 

already recognises, and it is quite pos- 
sible that one of these days the public 
may awake to the fact that the evil is 
liable to come ia the shape of many 
books, as well as big books. 

Frankly, I am not at all sure that the 
world will go on reading books in the 
ratio that Sir Walter Besant anticipates. 
Let us not forget that polished and cul- 
tured civilisations, antecedent to ours, 
were built up without any expenditure 
of printers’ ink at all, and that the 
world went very well then, probably 
better than it does now. Men lived and 
loved, and the generations came and 
went, as they still do, like the leaves of 
the forest. It is true that some of those 
civilisations, the Assyrian and _ the 
Egyptian, for instance, have left very 
little trace, but, shall ours, with all its 
boasted advantages, leave more? What 
the ancient Assyrians and Egyptians 
wrote they wrote on brick, stone, or 
parchment. We write on nothing more 
enduring than paper; so that all our 
present literary output must inevitably 
perish within a few hundred years at the 
most, unless society should care to save 
it by reprinting it, which it probably 


will not. But that is not the question ! 


WHO READS NOWADAYS ? 

My concern is with the half century 
that Sir Walter Besant speaks of. Now, 
it is a mistake to suppose that one- 
hundredth part of the books poured forth 
from the press require to be read by any 
human being. As the wisest man can tell 
all he knows in a quarter of an hour, the 
amount of genuine information to be 
derived from books lies within very small 
compass. By far the greater part of the 
reading done is indulged in by way of 
pastime. It is a fashion of the day. 
When it is more than that, it is a vice, 
like dram-drinking or cigarette smoking, 
which people would be better without. 
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There is, therefore, no real stability in 
the reading-habit, which is not based upon 
any necessity of human nature, and as it 
has spread very widely within our own 
day, it is quite conceivable that, through a 
caprice of popular taste, it should by-and- 
by shrink to its former proportions. 

So long as reading was the privilege of 
the upper classes, books were sure of a 
certain vogue ; but, now that the masses 
are reading, it would not be surprising if 
to be seen with a book in one’s hand were, 
among the élite, to become bad form, the 
more so as reading is by no means 
synonymous with education or knowledge 
of the world. And once the literary cult 
fell into disrepute in high places, its days 
among the lower orders would probably 
be numbered. As it is, I fancy the best 
men are reading less and less. They cast 
their eye over the newspaper, or glance at 
a periodical, but they do not read in the 
old-fashioned way. They have no longer 
time. The rush and hurry of the pro- 
fessions are unfavourable to literary study. 
If a man does not get some solid reading 
done by the time he is one-and-twenty, 
he has precious little opportunity after- 
wards. Do you think that the leaders of 
the great professions—the distinguished 
Q.C.’s, the fashionable physicians, the 
eminent in art, science, politics, or finance, 
read? What time has Cecil Rhodes or 
Barney Barnato to waste upon books ! 
Do literary men themselves read any- 
thing nowadays but their own proofs ? 

The future, I imagine, belongs less to 
the book than to the newspaper, which is 
not a literary product at all. - Even 
the newspaper is by no means sure of an 
indefinite run of prosperity. It may. be 
supplanted by the telegraph or the tele- 
phone. Already, in big centres of popula- 
tion, news circulates widely and quickly 
with little or no assistance from the press. 
The air seems to throb with it. It is quite 
possible in London to keep abreast of all 
that is happening fn any quarter of impor- 
tance without ever reading a line of print. 
The man about town hears politics, the 
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gossip of the law-courts, and the “shop” 
of the professions at first hand ; the state 
of business in the City he picks up from 
the tape, and foreign news from the tele- 
graphic “flimsy” at his club. And such 
facilities are everywhere on the increase. 

It is very pardonable in Sir Walter 
Besant to think there is nothing like 
literary leather; but I am bound to say 
I do not see eye to eye with him as regards 
the future of the book trade or the 
novelist. It is quite possible, indeed, that 
the last state of this personage may be 
worse than the first. 


THE FUTURE OF MONEY. 

Nor is literature the only commodity 
that may lose its value in the world’s 
market. What about birth, rank, chivalry, 
honour? It is to be feared that these 
excellent qualities are less esteemed than 
they used to be, and that the time is not 
so remote when they will become démodé. 
I doubt whether in this respect the public 
have fully grasped the social significance 
of the Marlborough- Vanderbilt marriage. 
Fifty, perhaps even twenty, years ago, 
such a union, if not impossible, would 
have excited much unfavourable comment. 
Now the alliance of an English duke with 
the daughter of one of America’s financial 
bosses, is accepted as the most natural 
event in the world. 

A bag of American gold buys an English 
coronet. Coronets used not to go so 
cheap. But weare changing all that. I 
note the fact without expressing any 
opinion as to its propriety. That the 
most exclusive caste in this world—that 
of the English dukes, of whom there are 
only some twenty odd—should frankly 
own itself on an equality with the million- 
aire caste of America, is as remarkable a 
sign of the growing power of money as the 
age has seen. 

We may take it that the triumph of 
money is not going to end there. If a 
dukedom has its equivalent in dollars, 
then, assuredly, every other attribute that 
the world has been accustomed to set store 
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upon, is translatable into thesamecurrency. 
And why not? Money is an excellent 
standard of value for material objects, and 
its application and moral, intellectual, and 
social qualities all save a deal of trouble. 
It is a little difficult at present to compare 
a baronetcy, for instance, with the 
possession of poetic gifts, but if all such 
distinctions can be reduced for common 
discrimination, so much the better. Al- 
ready, we ask with regard to an artist or 
a professional man, not what degree of 
ability he possesses, but how much money 
he makes. It would be convenient to 
appraise courage, honour, philanthropy, 
&c., in the same manner. 


IMPRESSIONS FROM A DISTANCE, 


The literature of the Psychical Re- 
search Society abounds with what we 
are asked to accept as examples of tele- 
pathy, more or less imperfectly reported. 
Upon the questions involved I express no 


opinion, because in all cf them there is 
such a lack of facts ‘essential to the form- 


ing of a right judgment. We never 
know exactly how much may be allowed 
for coincidence, or how far the conclusion 
that is suddenly presented to us, say as the 
vision of a friend dying at a distance, 
has been unconsciously worked out by 
our minds from some small forgotten 
grain of fact. Generally speaking, the 
recorded cases seem to me a little too 
accurately adjusted, as if the experience 
of the persons seeing the warning appari- 
tions had unconsciously been made to 
fit in with the truth, either as antici- 
pated or as subsequently ascertained. 
Now, if the mind can receive impressions 
from afar, there ought to be some room 
for error, for imperfect perception, just as 
in the case of impressions communicated 
from mind to mind in the ordinary way, 
and that is why I regard the following 
letter, received from a military officer at 
Plymouth, as one of peculiar interest :— 


“A propos of your study of dreams, 
I should like to give you a curious illus- 
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tration which happened within my own 
knowledge. A few years ago I spent my 
short Easter leave in company with my 
brother in Somersetshire. On the after- 
noon of Easter Saturday we went for a 
stroll, taking a small white fox-terrier 
with us. Our road lay by the side of a 
stream, and we presently came to a plank 
across it. We crossed over, but the dog 
for some time refused to set foot on the 
plank. At last he came very reluctantly, 
and while he was crossing, I turned over 
the plank, tipping him into the water. 
On my way back from leave, having a 
little time to spare, I visited an aunt of 
mine living at Clapham. In the course 
of conversation, she said, ‘Do you know, 
I had such a terrible dream about you 
last Saturday. I went to sleep in my 
chair in the afternoon, and I dreamt that 
I saw you and B. (my brother) standing 
on a bridge over a river, with a small 
white dog, and somehow or other the 
dog fell in and sank, and I could see it 
at the bottom of the water. Then B. 
jumped in and sank too, and I tried to 
call out, and woke. 

“The dream and the incident of the 
plank were, as far as I could ascertain, 
simultaneous. It seems to me that this 
is a curious case of what one might call 
an utterly pointless and exaggerated 
vision, which was, nevertheless, a gro- 
tesque distortion of an event actually 
happening a hundred miles away at 
the time of the dream. The plank was 
magnified into a bridge, the stream into 
a river, and the dog’s trifling ducking into 
a serious accident.” 

Among “coincidences,” my correspon- 
dent’s experience, it will be owned, is 
entitled to a front place. Many of those 
that appeal to the professional occultists 
are probably connected with anniversaries 
or reported illnesses of friends, or are, in 
some way, brought about by unconscious 
suggestion. Others, again, clearly result 
from the fact that the mechanism of 
human minds is always very much the 
same, and that an idea, occurring sponta- 
neously to one mind, is likely to occur to 
many others, though we may only hear of 
it from one distant correspondent. 

The other day I thought of an aged 
friend of mine whom I had not seen for 
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many years, and a day or two after I had 
a letter from a common acquaintance 
stating that the old gentleman had been 
speaking a great deal about me. Was 
this a case of telepathy? I fear not, 
though professors of the occult might rank 
it as such. It is much more likely that a 
train of associated ideas was stirred up in 
our two minds by some forgotten date, 
or fact. Iam not, myself, aware of the 
connecting link, but, no doubt, it could 
be found in some remote chamber of the 
brain. In the last published volume of 
the transactions of the Psychica]l Research 
Society, I find an analogous case. A Brazi- 
lian gentleman relates that, feeling tired 
from watching by a sick bed, he lay down 
to rest, and suddenly experienced a feel- 
ing of unbounded joy which he could not 
account for. Whereupon a lady, hard by, 
said she saw a spirit-child clothed in white, 
who was placing on his head a crown of 
roses. And then he recollected that it 
was the anniversary of the death of an 


orphan girl whom he had befriended, and 


who had died of consumption. Neither 
the narrator of the case nor any other 
person in the house, it is stated, had any 
recollection of the anniversary before- 
hand. But may not the whole train of 
thought leading up to the vision on the one 
hand, and the blissful feeling on the other, 
have been started in the minds of the per- 
sons concerned by some sub-conscious 
recollection of the date and the events con- 
nected with it ? 


CEREBRAL RADIATION. 

Many so-called telepathic experiences, 
I daresay, are open to some such explana- 
tion. In cases where the percipient has 
a vision of a distant friend, and learns, 
days or weeks afterwards, that that friend 
died about the same time, there is pro- 
bably some small unsuspected basis of fact 
for the mind to build upon. The vision 
of my Plymouth correspondent’s aunt is 
not, on the face of it, to be accounted for 
on ordinary grounds, but then, probably, 
all the facts of it are not known, or not 


stated, though its very imperfections lend it 
an air of probability which is wanting in the 
too complete model-cases of the occultists. 
The notion of there being a certain cere- 
bral radiation extending from Somerset- 
shire to Clapham (for this is the theory 
of the telepathists), is to me inadmissible 
on several grounds. If there was a cere- 
bral radiation of the plank adventure, it 
must presumably have spread all round, 
and not have shot out in the direction of 
Clapham merely. But taking the latter 
hypothesis, the mental ray, so to speak, 
must have encountered many other brains 
in its course before impinging upon that 
of my correspondent’s aunt. A ray of 
light or a wave of sound does not single 
out a solitary percipient among thousands 
who come within its radius, and a mental 
impulse, which acts differently, is not 
scientifically thinkable. 


THE SPOOK QUESTION. 


In the voluminous report of the 
Psychical Research Society on its “ Census 
of Hallucinations,’* there is one little page 
that seems to me to knock the bottom 
out of all speculations with regard to 
external influence in the dreaming of 
dreams, or the seeing of visions, and to 
prove the purely subjective nature of 
such phenomena, It is a table in which 
the reported hallucinations are classified. 
If there are cerebral or spiritual radia- 
tions, which produce phantasms of the 
living and the dead, what are we to 
say to the visions of animals (which are 
said to have no souls), and still more of 
tables, chairs, lights, and other inani- 
mate objects, of which a goodly number 
are reported to have made their appear- 
ance ? After all, every ghost has its clothes, 
which are not spiritual, and some carry 
candles, papers, and clanking chains. 

That is my great difficulty with regard 
to this spook question ; and if apparitions 
of all kinds must be regarded as subjec- 
tive, “telepathic” impressions may fairly 
be placed in the same category. 
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CHAPTER I. 

“\ ORE blows, Limbhai!” cried the 

mA Pariah “Madak to his wife, as he 
staggered towards the door of his hut, his 
body bruised and swollen, and bleeding 
from a gaping wound on the head. “ More 
blows to-day!” But there was a passion 
in his voice, a wild gleam in his eye, a 
determination about his lip which meant 
that a crisis was at hand, that the worm 
was turning at last upon the tormentors 
that so mercilessly trampled upon it. 

Without doing aught to stop his bleed- 
ing, Madak called to his fellow Pariahs, 
who squatted at the doors of their huts 
lazily smoking the chilum or hookah, or 
lay about the ground half asleep, to draw 
nigh and listen. 

They came, slowly, one by one, staring 
in wonderment, unable to comprehend 
what Madak’s passion meant; but he 
astonished them more by what he said. 

“ Friends,” he cried fiercely, “ for many 
days you have seen me returning from the 
village bruised and bleeding, as I am now, 
from the blows of clubs and lathis. And 
why ? Because I would not suffer myself 
to be treated asa Pariah, as you all do, 
nor cringe before the mighty Brahmin to 
be kicked like a dog.” 

Madak’s audience gaped in stupid 
wonder, shrugged their lean shoulders, 
and shook their heads at what they con- 
sidered was an insane presumption on the 
part of their brother. 

But Madak was very different from 
what Pariahs usually are. He had not 
the low narrow brow, small bloodshot 
eyes, and apish cast of countenance, of 


his fellows. His high smooth forehead, 


sharp, intelligent eye, and regular features, 
stamped him as being a Pariah of an un- 
usually superior character. 


It was said, 
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in fact, that he was the offspring of a 
marriage between a Brahmin woman and 
a military officer of the Chuttree caste, but 
his mother dying while he was yet a 
child, Madak became an outcast. Neglected 
by his father, while the relatives of his 
dead mother would not demean them- 
selves by adopting the son of a Chuttree, 
Madak, driven from place to place, found 
no harbour till, exhausted and dis- 
heartened, he secured rest from his wan- 
derings, and a home in a miserable little 
Pariah settlement on the outskirts of a 
village near the city of Madras. 

Inheriting much of the intelligence and 
pride of his mother’s superior caste, 
Madak, as the years rolled on, and as he 
grew to manhood, began to reason with 
himself on the unjust treatment he and 
his fellow Pariahs received at the hands 
of the villagers near whom they dwelt. 
They were not allowed to trade, even 
amongst themselves; for what menial 
work they were permitted, nay forced, to 
undertake, they were wretchedly paid ; 
and when they ventured into the -bazaars 
to purchase a meal of rice or chunna, they 
were cruelly abused, and treated worse 
than the pariah dogs which infested the 
narrow streets, and which abuse they had 
to receive without murmur, or worse 
punishment might follow. 

Thus, while. Britain glories in the 
example she set the world, when, on the 
Ist of January, 1808, slavery was 
abolished in all her colonies, in India, 
which is sometimes spoken of as “the 
brightest gem in the British crown,” 
there exists'a class of people whose con- 
dition is worse than that of the African 
negro before the emancipation. 

Little wonder, then, that a man of 
Madak’s character, Pariah though he 
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might have been, should have become 
more discontented with his lot the more 
indignities he suffered. 

Now he was determined to make a 
bold stroke for liberty. And thus it 
was he startled his fellow outcasts by 
appearing before them, all bruised and 
bleeding, and haranguing them as he 
did. 

“My son,” said a wrinkled, white- 
haired Pariah, addressing Madak, “ you 
are young, and the fire of youth has not 
been cooled in you. As we have been 
born, so must we be contented with our 
lot. We are outcasts ; it is our fate, and 
therefore we are unfit to come near the 
presence of those who belong to a caste. 
We are told that to do so is to offend, 
and we must, therefore, expect to be 
treated as Pariahs when we dare to mingle 
with them.” 

“Tt is our mistake to submit to it,” 
Madak replied, heatedly. “I have often 
talked with myself, and I have said, 
what are we? Pariahs we are called. 
3ut are we not men and women like 
other people, from the lowly Sudra up to 
the great Brahmin? Are we not like 
them in form? Have we not eyes to 
see, and mouths to fill? Have we not 
been given limbs like theirs, to enable us 
to perform the same duties? Let me 
tell you what Ihave heard. When I was 
a child, and before I was driven from 
my home, I can remember going into 
a strange place, where I heard words 
addressed to a meeting of people be- 
longing to all castes, which filled me with 
wonder, but which I could not then 
understand. Since I began to ponder 
over our condition as Pariahs, these 
words have come back to my mind. 
There were white-faced sahibs there, 
sons of the great Raj by which the 
country is governed, and they said that 
all men, even Brahmins and Pariahs, 
were fellow-subjects, that we are all 
equal, according to the great Raj, and 
were born for what they said was one 


common purpose. Now, in talking with 
myself, I have said that this is justice. 
What the white sahibs said must be true; 
and if the great Raj says that we are all 
equal, why should we stay here to starve, 
to be trampled upon, and beaten till our 
blood is made to flow ?” 

As he proceeded, Madak grew more 
and more vehement, that some of his 
audience—poor creatures who accepted 
their lot as inevitable, and had never 
heard reasoning such as his—crouched 
in terror before him. 

“Only a few days ago I spoke to my- 
self, and said I should go to the village, 
and treat the people there as my equals, 
as the white sahibs said we were. I 
would not let them beat me, I would not 
clasp my hands, and salaam before 
them, but would walk amongst them 
as one of themselves. They laughed at 
me, called me impudent dog and foul 
pig, spat at me as I passed, and beat 
me; but I measured my strength with 
theirs, and showed them that I was. 
stronger than they, for I threw many 
of them upon the ground. To-day some 
lathials* were set to wait for me outside 
the village. But when they came upon 
me to beat me, I fought with them, and, 
with a lathi which I took from one of 
them, I made them all run from me; 
but I first received many biows, as you 
can see. Had I crouched before them 
like a coward they would have killed 
me. And now, what amI to do? IfI 
stay here, they will not suffer me to 
live. I shall, therefore, go to the 
Governor Sahib of whom those white 
sahibs spoke, and he will tell me what 


we are to do.” 

Madak, having finished his harangue, 
left his astonished hearers and entered his 
hut, where sat his terrified wife, trembling 
for her husband, who, she thought, had 
lost his senses. 

“You have heard me, Limbhai?” he 


said, addressing his wife. “I am going 
* Lathials: Men hired to commit assault or murdeg 
MM 
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away fora time. I can bear this life no 
longer, and I shall not come back without 
doing something to improve our condition. 
I will take no money beyond a few pice 
to prevent my starving till I can earn 
more. All the money we have saved I 
leave to you.” 

Having thus, Pariah-like, so simply 
made his arrangements, Madak left his 
hut and walked away, having no concern 
regarding the safety of his wife and young 
family, who, he knew, would live just as 
well during his absence as with him to 
look after them. 

But Madak was not fated to meet the 
Governor Sahib of whom he meant to 
crave audience in regard to the ameliora- 
tion of the condition of his people. 

He met an emigration agent who, 
perceiving in Madak a tall, lithe, strong 
and healthy man, determined to recruit 
him as a labourer for British Guiana. 

The agent dwelt upon the richness of 
the country, told Madak how many men 
like he had gone there, and returned to 
their native villages in a short time men 
of wealth. There were no caste distinc- 
tions there; the strongest man, and he 
who worked hardest, was he who met 
with the greatest success. 

The glorious tale of the emigration 
agent set poor Madak’s brain in a 
whirl. 

Here was emancipation offered! He 
would return at once, tell his wife and 
friends, and prevail upon them all to 
accompany him to this happy country 
where Pariahs occupied an equal footing 
with all. 

But the emigrant-recruiter would not 
listen to Madak’s proposal. There was 
no time. Emigrants were wanted at the 
depét at once, as the ship was about to 
sail. 

Madak persisting, the agent appeared 
to yield, but persuaded the poor Pariah 
to eat some food before beginning the 
return journey. 

Being hungry, Madak ate a hearty 
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meal, while the emigrant-recruiter looked 
on smiling. 

Madak’s brain grew dull, his limbs 
became heavy, he began to nod. He 
would enjoy a sleep, he thought, before 
setting out, and then he would be all the 
fresher for the journey. 

Asleep he was lifted into a bullock- 
cart, and asleep he was carried into the 
emigrants’ depdt. He awoke at dawn, 
and, in a dazed, dreamy state, marched 
amongst a troop of coolies down to the 
ship which was to sail for British Guiana. 


CHAPTER II. 


Tue village near which the Pariahs 
lived was all in commotion. 

Madak had returned, and, having suc- 
ceeded in saving a fair sum of money while 
in exile, had dared to set up in trade 
amongst them. Such impudence had 
never been known, and the whole com- 
munity was so amazed that for a time 
Madak was left unmolested. 

But the irruption came at last. It is 
true the villagers remembered how, years 
ago, when attacked in the bazaar, he had 
thrown his assailants in the mire; the 
story had not been forgotten, either, how 
he had defeated and put to flight the 
lathials, who had been hired to beat him, 
and they respected him accordingly. 

Some of the tradesmen whose interests 
were most affected by Madak met, and 
having decided what course they should 
take, first ordered him to shut up shop. 

Madak refused. 

They then threatened him with vio- 
lence ; but Madak only laughed at them. 
Fortune had begun to smile upon him, 
and he remained as obdurate as before. 

A proposal was made to slay him, and 
cast his carcase out of the village as food 
to the vultures; but there were some 
who shrank from staining their hands, 
even with a Pariah’s blood. Nevertheless, 
they planned a scheme of persecution 
which delighted them more than the 
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putting of the offending Pariah to death, 
a plan which, for artfulness and fiendish- 
ness, may appear almost incredible, but 
which is only on a par with cases of a 
similar character which could be quoted 
as illustrating Oriental cunning and malig- 
nity. 

One day a tradesman named Chotalal 
appeared before the village magistrate—a 
native — and charging one Madak with 
the theft of a box containing gold and 
silver ornaments, craved for a warrant to 
search the hated Pariah’s premises, and 
apprehend the thief. 

It was several days since the ornaments 
had been missed, Chotalal said, and he 
would never have suspected the Pariah 
had not a friend of his named Mundlik 
told him that he had seen Madak, the 
Pariah, lurking in a very suspicious 
manner near his premises. 

Another witness, named Sherman, was 
found, who swore to having seen Madak 
the one de- 
direction of 


carrying a box resembling 


scribed by Chotalal in the 
the Pariahs’ habitations. 

That was enough, in the magistrate’s 
opinion, to warrant him granting the 
authority craved; and that evening a 
crowd of people wended their way from 
the village towards the group of mud 
huts occupied by the Pariahs; for the 
news had rapidly spread that the detested 
Madak was to be arrested for theft. 

Madak heard the shouts of the advanc- 
ing mob, and emerging from his hut, stood 
watching them as they approached. 

“This means some fresh persecution,” 
he muttered to himself. 

His wife also hearing the shouts, 
followed her lord and master to the door 
of the hut, and seeing the crowd, urged 
her husband to flee. 

“Go, Madak!” said the woman in a 
tremor. “Go! or they will kill you.” 

“No!” he replied. “They fear me 
too much to attempt to kill me. I shall 
wait, and hear what they want.” 

“Hear the noise they make,” entreated 
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“They are 
Hide, 


the poor wife on her knees. 
many, and they come in passion. 
Madak, hide !” 

But he paid no heed to his excited wife, 
who clung round his limbs trying to force 
him to move. 

He stood frowning at the advancing 
crowd, running his fingers through his 
thick, curly hair, as if puzzled to conceive 
the object of the noisy mob’s mission. 
But he had not long to wait. 

A Hindu policeman advanced, and, 
holding a paper in front of Madak, 
claimed him as his prisoner, whereupon 
the mob shouted with delight, some of 
them crowding around the Pariah and 
his crouching wife, howling and pointing 
at him, but, knowing his strength, keeping 
at a safe distance from his powerful 
hand. 

“For what am I arrested?” Madak 
inquired, contemptuously eyeing the 
warrant as it was planted in his face, but 
not attempting to touch it. 

“For theft,” was the answer. 

“And what am I charged with steal- 
ing ?” 

“Some gold and silver ornaments 
enumerated h.re—Sherman, step for- 
ward!” the police envoy called, and a 
little Hindu appeared turbaned like a 
Sudra. “Is that the man you saw 
running off with the box ?” 

The little Hindu with a frightened 
gesture assented, and dropped back 
behind some of the crowd, out of sight of 
the tall Pariah. 

“This is a trick to get me into trouble,” 
cried Madak. “But it is a lie; Iam no 
thief. I know nothing about anyone's 
ornaments. Come and search. You shall 
find nothing here.” 

“That,” said the policeman laughing, 
“is what we have come here for; and we 
shall very soon discover whether you 
know anything of the stolen property or 
not.” 

Along with Chotalal, who professed to 
be the owner of the missing jewellery, and 
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his two friends, Mundlik and Sherman, the 
policeman proceeded to inspect the Pariah’s 
hut, and they became much interested in a 
spot outside, close to the mud wall. 
There a man was ordered to dig ; 
soon, little more than a foot down, a 
wooden box unearthed, which 
Chotalal, with much demonstration of 
delight, immediately claimed as his box 


and 


was 


of ornaments. 

Madak’s eyes flashed, 
clenched in anger. He 
Chotalal and his other persecutors as if he 
would have liked to strangle them, while 
the crowd renewed their howling. Seeing 
the fates were against him, however, he 
quietly submitted, and with a glance of 
pity at his weeping wife, who squatted 
upon the ground tearing her hair and 
rocking herself to and fro, he suffered 
himself to be led away. 

The charge had been carefully planned, 
the plot had been only too well laid, and 
as Madak had no evidence to offer in his 
defence—little good would it have done 
him could he have found any—conviction 
followed, as a matter of course. 

To the poor persecuted Pariah’s sur- 
prise, and to the intense delight of the 
crowd which filled the small village court- 
room, the sentence passed by the judge 
was “two years’ rigorous imprisonment.” 

Madak went to prison, where for some 
days he sullenly refused to undertake the 
tasks set him, while he harboured wild 
thoughts of revenge, and revolved in his 
mind plans of escape—designs, however, 
which he soon found it impossible to 
carry out. As he remained stubborn, the 
usual measures were taken to force him to 


and his fists 
frowned on 


work. 

But while Madak, being in prison, was 
safe from his oppressors, they were not 
content. Though the proposal to 
him to death had been rejected, 


put 
his 
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enemies, excited with the success of their 
plot against him, continued their persecu- 
tions on the Pariah family ; and the news 
one day reached Madak, through a new 
prisoner, that his wife, driven desperate 
by cruelty and outrage, had, to put an 
end to a life of misery, killed her two 
children and herself with opium, a com- 
mon mode of suicide in India. 

His term of imprisonment ended, 
Madak went forth into the world a grey- 
haired, broken-hearted man. The look 
of the maniac was in his eye, and as he 
moved shivering along that cold January 
morning, with nothing but a thin muslin 
loin-cloth to shield that once stalwart, 
now emaciated, frame, he muttered words 
of vengeance, words which were meaning- 
less. 

The news was whispered through the 
village that the notorious Pariah, Madak, 
had been released. 

Many received the information with 
merely a grunt or a forced laugh ; but 
there were others whose interest in the 
man was revived, and soon a crowd of 
people left the village, curious to see the 
Pariah who had created such a commotion 
two years ago. 

Madak saw them coming, and with a 
wild laugh, ran limping towards the 
jungle near by. But he did not run far. 
A missile whizzed through the air, and, 
stunned, the poor Pariah dropped to the 
ground, 

That evening, as the sun went down, a 
fierce battle was fought between some 
vultures and an army of crows over a 
mysterious pile of stones at the edge of 
the jungle. The smaller birds, great as 
was their force, were not strong enough to 
beat off the ferocious vultures, and many 
lay dead on the field of battle. But still, 
with loud caw and shriek, they fought on ; 
for the crows were hungry. 








ARE INTERVIEWERS A BLESSING OR A CURSE? 
BY THE INTERVIEWED. 


BY MRS. LYNN LINTON, BARRY PAIN, W. T. STEAD, JOHN STRANGE WINTER, 
AND W. L. ALDEN. 


Scarcely so grave as a curse, but undoubtedly not 
to be ranked with the blessings of life, interviews and Mrs. Lynn Linton 
says Interviews 


interviewers av sté 5 al corn co eS 
interviewers may stand as about the biggest nuisances ere a farce. 


and the most futile failures of allat present patronised 


by this crazy age. If we realise what they aim at doing and what they 
succeed in accomplishing, we shall see how thin their metal must be when 
they have hammered it out, and how inadequate are both their 
materials and their methods. In nothing whatsoever is a human being 
constructed on a single line. Complex all through, what is seen 
is not the whole ; and sometimes it is not even the reality. Built up 
bit by bit, year by year—the consequence of events which cannot be 
related—of thoughts which lie too deep for words—of sorrows that are 
sacred—of experiences by which the whole meaning of life has been 
changed—the character becomes slowly 
modified from its original form, and in 
that modification is rendered both more 
intricate and more varied. And an mter- 
viewer comes in with a few superficial 
questions and a sharp look round on the 
outsides of things, and presto! there you are, in a few sentences 
introduced to the world as a perfectly undezztood and perfectly 
represented human being! To be sure, the interviewer can tabulate 
the colour of your eyes, and come pretty near to that of your hair 
If you have a soft voice, that goes down in a little verbal dab; if 
you have a harsh one, because you have a cold, that goes down, too, 
and your temporary hoarseness figures as a characteristic defect. Your 
furniture is supposed to represent your mind; your books—inherited 
—are as the spectroscope through which is strained the quality of 
your intellect, with corresponding lines showing its composition ; 
your manners take rank as spiritual and ethical indications, with- 
out regard to momentary temper; and congenital shyness, or the 
smooth gloss of personal ease got by much intercourse with society, 
counts as so much valid self-revelation which cannot be gainsaid. 
The whole thing is the purest humbug from beginning to end ; but 
editors find the fashion popular and paying, and few people are averse 
from the momentary notoriety thereby given. 








































self. 









Barry Pain cor- 
siders the inter- 
view helps to for somebody else, but I put any opinions and preju- 


' t 
concealone’srea! ives aside that I may have formed then. Looked at 
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Another thing that tells against the value of these interviews, is 
that each mind sees only what it brings, and that two interviewers do 
not necessarily give the same picture. The one finds the master 
impressive, dignified, even venerable. The other thinks him a surly old 
hunks who has nothing great about him save his name and his works. 
To a pert young shaver who skips into the room with a dancing-master’s 
air, and takes the tone of a patron whose notice is both condescension 
and honour in one, my lady is as frozen as an iceberg and as rigid as a 
bar of iron. To a gentle, genial, and transparent young literary 
aspirant, who does not quite relish his task and is a little doubtful all 
through, she is as gentle as himself, as genial and as transparent, 
wishing to help a beginner in his career, and anxious to set at ease one who 
she knows is doing his mild inquisitions with reluctance and searchings 
of the heart. But the two men present her as each sees her, and Hecate 
has not more completely that mystic triplet of faces under one hood 
which makes the puzzle of mythologists, than has she when delineated 
by the man who was intolerable and by him who was sympathetic. 
Certain editors, eager for this kind of questionable copy, make the 
wildest and least flattering suggestions, which they think the destined 
victim unutterably ill-natured when refused and resisted. Take a 
woman of more than mature age—a woman with her real life all behind 
her—a woman whose character has been moulded by sorrow, by 
experience, by disappointment, by success, An editor who has no sense 
of proportion and as little of delicacy, proposes an “interview ” with a 
girl of twenty, before whom this woman, who might be her grand- 
mother, is to unveil her soul and lay bare its hidden sores—a girl who 
has neither brains nor experience enough to enable her to judge of 
what she hears or to measure truly what she sees. And that is con- 
sidered an honourable position for all concerned—for the man who 
proposes such a scalpel—for the girl who proposes to make such a 
dissection—for the woman of age and trial who is to be dissected! I 
do not see where a good word can be said for these cursory interviews 
and shallow interviewers. When you come to a Plato on Socrates, or 
a Boswell on Johnson, you come into a different region. Less. than 
this, or than a well-considered and self-revealing Life, the thing is a 
farce and a decided nuisance as well. 
7” . 7° 
I do not make this a personal question at all. I 
may once or twice have been interviewed, by mistake 


* 





impartially, the question presents two important points 
—the point of right and the point of taste. They are both equally 
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simple. With regard to the point of right, it will readily be acknow- 
ledged— 

That the public has a right to wish to know something of its cele- 
brities in their homes. 

That the editors of periodicals have a right to tell the public what 
they wish to know. 

That the celebrities have a right to refuse to tell the editors or the 
public anything whatever, and to refuse to have “a cosy corner in the 
Library ” photographed and reproduced. 

At the same time, the celebrities should remember that, if they 
exercise their right, the periodicals will not contain interviews ; that 
if they do not contain interviews the public will not buy them ; that 
if the public does not buy them the periodicals will cease to appear ; 
and, finally, that if there are no periodicals, the editors will all die of 
starvation and exposure ; there will be no celebrities at all—for the 
press makes the celebrities, and without celebrities society will cease 
to exist. There would be other results—the coroners would be over- 
worked, and the housemaids would have nothing to light the fires with 
in the morning—but I need not go into these. The refusal of a fifth- 
rate burlesque actress to tell an interviewer that she loves her art, and 
that he will be surprised to hear that her favourite recreation is 
gardening, would therefore swell the ranks of the unemployed, and 
tend to disintegrate the social system. The celebrity has a right 
to refuse to be interviewed—otherwise, where is the liberty of 


the subject ? But a merciful celebrity will not exercise the right. 

We come to the point of taste. You, as a celebrity (I take it for 
granted that you are a celebrity—most people are), will consider that, 
since the public wishes to pry into your private concerns, the public 
taste is bad. You will also consider that, since it is the public which 


has made you a celebrity by its appreciation of your high-kicking, 
poetry, trained dogs, cycle record, or statesmanship, the public taste is, 
therefore, good. These two conclusions cancel one another, and may 
be allowed to go out. You pass to the consideration of your own 
taste. Good taste decides that you cannot possibly have the furniture 
of your house, the expression of your face, the geniality of your smile, 
and all the affairs of your private life exposed to the public gaze. 
Good taste demands a certain reticence. Therefore—this is very impor- 
tant—if you have good taste, you will be interviewed as often as 
possible, and you may even find it necessary, in the interests of your own 
privacy, to pay papers to interview you. Nothing conceals one’s real 
self better than an interview, except more interviews. Vary the 
information which you give to the interviewers ; never tell two of them 
the same thing, and never tell any one of them anything approaching 
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the truth. Always see a proof; it is possible that the interviewer may 
have observed some little thing correctly, and it is necessary to strike 
it out. In this.way, by the careful disposal of dummies supposed to be 
you, you will detract public attention from your real self and attain the 
privacy and reserve which your good taste demands. 
. . ” . 
The answer to your question is, that it depends 


W. T. Stead’s expe- upon the intervigwer, in the first place, and, in the 
i f Inter- . 
ee second place, upon the mood of mind and state of 


viewers. 





body of the interviewed. I remember one of the first 
bank presidents in Chicago telling me how, on one occasion, he was 
knocked up by an interviewer when he was in the joy of his first beauty 
sleep, after a long and fatiguing journey, in order that he might be 
interviewed upon some political or financial item 
that had just arrived by telegraph. My friend was 
very irate, refused to say a word, and waited the 
next day upon the editor to protest against such an 
outrage. The editor justified his interviewer, where- 
upon my friend replied: “ All right; but bear in 
mind that if ever such a thing is repeated, I shall 
hire a stalwart man to ring your door-bell every 
night for a week an hour after you have gone to bed, 
and he will keep on ringing until you will come 
down, and answer the door.” The threat was 
sufficient, and the bank president was never again troubled at mid- 





night by an inquisitive interviewer. 

As a rule, interviewers are neither blessings nor curses, but con- 
veniences or inconveniences. Inconveniences when you are busy, 
or when you do not want to be asked questions; conveniences when 
you want to get your ideas into circulation, or to announce facts for 
which you wish a wide publicity. I remember the first public man in 
England who consented to be inter- 
viewed was Mr. Forster. I inter- 
viewed him immediately after his 
return from Bulgaria, a dozen years 
ago, and that astute statesman made 
a remark which I have never for- 
gotten. He said: “I have no 
objection to be interviewed, for I 
think the interview affords a public 
man an invaluable agency for launching his ideas without respon- 
sibility, and enabling him to feel the public pulse before formally 
committing himself on the subject ; but,” said Mr. Forster, “there are 
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two provisos. First, no interview should ever be published until the 
proof or the MS. has been submitted to the person interviewed for 
his correction ; and, secondly, the fact that the interview has been 
read before its publication by the interviewed should never be revealed 
to the world, otherwise an interview which was known to have 
been revised by the person interviewed would be almost as compro- 
mising to him as if he had written a signed article or made a public 
speech.” 

I have always acted upon Mr. Forster’s advice, and cordially 
recommend it to all journalists, as embodying the last word on this 
subject. I have had a pretty extensive experience, both as interviewer 
and interviewed, as the result of which I should say that those whom 
you interview are most impressed with the marvellous accuracy of your 
memory when you make them talk a great deal better than they did. 
An interviewer is rather a nuisance when he has to use his note-book. 
He should rely upon his memory, or he should take a verbatim note, 
and very few men are able to dictate an interview to a stenographer. 
Mr. Chauncey Depew told me this summer 
that there was only one man in the New 
York press who could take down his 1. 
observations satisfactorily in an interview, fx 
and yet I know few persons who speak or 
more deliberately in dictating thanChauncey —_ v= 
Depew. 

On the whole, although I have suffered 


many things from interviewers, I have only 

reason to complain of two rascals. One inter- 

viewed me at Chicago, and made me say exactly the things which I did 
not say, but which he had specially asked me to say, and which I had 
refused to say. That interviewer, although then located at Chicago, 
was, I am sorry to say, an Englishman. The other interviewer of whom 
I have to complain was a gentleman at Montreal, who published an 
account of an interview which he had from me on my arrival in that 
city, in which I expressed various opinions, and made sundry observa- 
tions, which I heard of for the first time when I read it in the paper. 
The interview was purely imaginary, although he had palmed it off 
upon his editor as a genuine document. His excuse was the train was 
late, he was tired, the “copy” was wanted, and he thought he could con- 
struct an interview that would read fairly well; and so he did; but 
when I publicly stated the fact that I had never seen him, there was a 
mild sensation in the meeting, as may be imagined. The editor who 
had been hoaxed was present, and jumped up and protested. With 
these exceptions I have suffered little from interviewers. I may have 
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inflicted much suffering on those I interviewed, but it is not for me to 
cpeak of that. 


. * . * 


Surely the terms Blessing and Curse are quite im- 


John Strange Win- proper when applied to the interviewer. One can 
ter says it all de- 


pends upon the 
interviewer. one would not certainly permit him to become a curse. 


But admitting, for the sake of argument and the purposes 

of this gossip, that he may be one or the other, then it must be 
acknowledged that the case is very fairly stated by 

the phrase, “Six of one and half-a-dozen of the 


hardly imagine an interviewer being a blessing, and 


other.” 

For instance, when an interviewer comes to 
you in the guise of a personal friend, writes all 
he knows about you—and a good deal he does 
not know—and without so much as a with your 
leave or by your leave, prints it in some journal, 
that interviewer may be a curse. 

When an interviewer comes by appointment at three of the clock in 
the afternoon, stays to tea, then to dinner, then for a little something 


before taking his departure at one the next morning, leaving you in a 
state of utter exhaustion and in the pleasant possession of a feeling that 
you have made an exceedingly poor impression on him, that interview 
may seem like a curse ; but if he turns out the most charming and natural 
sketch that has ever been done of you, you will suddenly realise that 
there is a silver lining to every cloud, and will always think of him as 


a blessing, though in disguise. 
When an interviewer asks you to 
sit, and airily mentions a journal in 
which you would like such a sketch to 
appear, that interviewer may seem to 
be a very decided blessing ; but when 
you afterwards find that you are being 
hawked up and down Fleet Street in 
company with a fashionable preacher 
and a variety actress, you will very 
definitely pronounce in favour of calling that interviewer a curse. 
When an interviewer does not understand his mother tongue, and 
ealls your complexion sallow when you consider it merely pale, that 
interviewer may be a curse. 
When an interviewer ¢omes to dine with you in a friendly way, 
visits your children in bed, admires your home, enjoys your dinner, and 
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draws out all that is best in you, that interviewer will generally turn 
out a decided blessing. 

When an interviewer tells you at parting that he has enjoyed himself 
amazingly, and that whatever he may chance to say in print about you 
is most emphatically not his own and candid opinion, it is a foregone 

conclusion that he will turn out very much the 
opposite of a blessing. 

When an interviewer begins his interview with 
the words, “ Now, Mrs. Stannard, what is your 
opinion on woman’s rights ?” and follows it up by an 
answer thirty lines in length of ready-made opinions 
which you have never held and never will hold, that 
interviewer is certainly not a blessing. 

- When an interviewer describes your modest 

London house as if it were a royal palace, it may be 

a blessing as far as the unsophisticated provincial 

public is concerned ; but, on the other hand, such 

description will probably draw down on you an unwarranted inquiry 
from the Income Tax Office, and will prove a very real curse. 

When an interviewer maintains a frigid reserve during your entire 
interview, you may. feel that the result will be far from blessed ; but 
later you may find that he is only shy, and that his heart was all the 
time overflowing with blessings on you for what you had privately 
characterised as your inane cackle. He will probably prove a lasting 
blessing. 

When an interviewer gushes over you, then Heaven help you! For 
she will glorify even the fact that your chimney chanced 
to smoke on the occasion of her visit, as if you had i Fe, 4 
arranged this display purposely in her honour. 

Yet, blessing or curse, which ever it prove, the inter- Gm 
viewer is a necessity of our times: a blessing in making 
you better known to the public which takes an interest 
in you because of something that you have achieved ; 

a curse in a sense, in making you feel how little there 

really is for the great generous public to be interested 

in. They say that clairvoyants cannot see for them- 

selves ; the interviewed could not write their own interviews, for they 
know too well the nakedness of the land. Truly, the most difficult 
thing in the world is to be a celebrity to one’s self. 


* * a 
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To speak of the Interviewer as a mere curse, ‘is 


W. L. Alden believes infinitely to underrate his demoralising effect upon fhe 
the Interviewer 
demoralises the : ; 
community. is the most potent force in the manufacture of liars 

and hypocrites that ever existed. The man who sub- 


mits to an interview knows that he is talking for publication. He, 


community which mistakenly permits him to live. He 


therefore, expresses all sorts of nice hypocritical sentiments which 
he thinks will please the public, and he abstains from ex- 
pressing his real convictions because the public would not 
approve of them. In other words, he persistently lies, and 
it is the Interviewer who instigates him to lie. As for the 
Interviewer himself, his trade is to lie. He must make an 
interesting article out of his interview with this or that man, 
and if the man is dull and uninteresting, as he almost invariably 
is, the Interviewer feels compelled to put sentences in his 
victim’s mouth which will make the report of the interview 
readable. That is to say, the report of the interview is always 
more or less untrue, and the Interviewer depends on the 
piquancy of his lies for his success with his readers. The inter- 
view is said to have been invented in America. Doubtless this is 
the reason why no American politician ever speaks-the truth. Before 
the invention of interviewing, there were three well-authenticated 
instances of American politicians who, under extreme provocation, had 
told the exact truth, but not a single instance of the kind is on record 
since the appearance of the Interviewer. 
The demoralising work of the interview is not confined solely to the 
Interviewer and the Interviewed. The reader of the 
interview feels confident that the Interviewed lied when 
he made any definite statement ; and further, that the 
Interviewer lied when he said that the Interviewed 
made the statement in question. The reader feels that 
he is, so to speak, soaked in falsehood, and in this con- 
dition he loses, to a great extent, his original reverence 
for the truth. St. Paul, in his passing reference to an 
interview between a Cretan poet and a Cretan reporter, 


spoke in no uncertain terms as to the essential immorality of inter- 


viewing. Since that date, interviewing has grown to such propor- 
tions that it is doubtful if a Cretan reporter would have imagination 
enough either to interview or be interviewed successfully. 
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